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By LESTER RODNEY 
MONTGOMERY, Ala., Dec. 9. “We will never stop moving until we are free at last,” these words today opened the tre- 
mendous public meeting climaxins Montgomery's week-long historic Institute on School Citizenship. An estimated 8,000 peo- 
ple filled the First Baptist Church and overflowed into a park across the street, where loud-speakers carried the proceedings in 
vlustery weather. 
The main speaker was scheduled to be Dr. J. H. Jackson, president of 


the National Baptist Convention. 
Rev. Ralph B. Abernathy, 
one of the leading figures in 
the bus boycott, set. the key- 
note when he declared in his 
opening remerks. 
“We love Ameriea. We believe 
in America. We 
love this, our 
Southland. This 
is our home, we 
know no other. 
Our foretathers, | 
as slaves, work- 
ed on these, the 
gentle hills of 
Alabama. We 
come today with 


By Hungary 
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yet we come believing in the Bill 
of Rights, with our faith in the 
Constitution, and we will win.” 


The week of overflow meetings, 
spurring speeches by Montgomery 
vouth and women, and vivid ex- 
WEEK’S CLIMAX changes of opinion and tactics with 
The eat meeting was the|visiting celebrites, Negro and 
climax of a historic week’s series of! white, has been called by many 
forums, workshops, lectures, and here the greatest event in the 
other events in the city where men) South in the 20th Century. 
and women “walk for freedom.”| The city is awaiting with some! 
The city Coliseum could have been tension the arrival of the Supreme | 
obtained for the climactic meeting Court decision of Noy. 13 which| 
on a segregated seating basis, but makes bus segregation here illegal. | 
this was spurned. It is expected some time this week. | 
As Dr, Martin Luther King, | A visitor to Montgomery sees| 
president of the sponsoring Mont- immediately that the bus boycott, 
gomery Improvement Assoocation,|in the teeth of trumped-up con- 
. Bot Oe are hore to tell the whole’ spiracy charges, fines and arrests, 
‘Our heads bruis- country and the world that black is a solid tact. The buses roll by 
ed literally and folk in the Cradle of the Confed-; one after another with white pas-, 
figuratively by the blackjacks offeracy are going to win first-class sengers only, for once sitting front) 
prejudice. We are denied the vote, citizenship.” _ back with plenty of seats avail-| 
: ave, 


| One answer to the boycott has 
( di Sh d 
- Lreaitors agow 


been an increase of police brutality, 
against Negroes in the center of| 
the city. The answer to this by, 
, | Montgomery's fighting Negro pop-| 
We flubbed Friday in the Daily Worker’s $50,000 | ulation is to stop shopping down- 
fund appeal, as only $168 came in. As we said in Friday’s |t0W™. The merchants of the city’s 
° : . : | largest stores, . which depend 
paper, we face the printer and other urgent creditors to- | eoucly on Negro patronage, are 
day with only a prayer that the day’s receipts will pull us ) 
out, at least partially. 
Among Friday's contributors was a $10 holiday gift 
from Wilham Z. Foster, national chairman of the Com- 
munist Party. We've asked for such gifts from every reader, 


out, “So you got out of Mississippi. shop bus” on the stage with parti- 
Good for you.” There was a roar of |cipation by the audience in acting 
laughter, and one of the Mississip-| out different situations. 

peans responded, “Yes, that takes} He was aided by two young 
some doing, but we're here to tell) white ministers who were also 
you that we're going right on back/ visiting, and who took the part 
and bring the message of Mont-|of Negroes while some Negroes 
gomery to Mississippi.” played the role of the white bus 


OTHER CITIES driver, a White Citizens’ Council 
' ‘member, etc. 
The Montgomery technique has Mis. Parks played the pest oa 


‘erying, while suburban -Norman- 
dale’s shopping area is being pa- 
tronized by Negroes who declare, 
“They are treating us like kings.” 

A central figure in the week's 
historic activities is Mrs. Rosa 
Parks, the slight, bespectacled 


and need only 2300 of them to guarantee the campaign’s 


success. How about it? 
_ Another reader, “Brooklyn 

Mother,” sent her $10 gift in two 
instalments. We received the 
second worie of $5 Friday with a 
_ onte saying, “Sorry my holiday 
gift had to be in installments, 
but here is the second five.” We 
think it is a. swell idea. 

From a steady contributor out 
in Spokane; Wash., one who 
- gives repeatedly in every cam- 

paign, comes $20 “as a holiday 

- donation for the Free Press Com- 
, mittee.” 
_. A> Trentonian (N.J.). sends 
$25 which she collected on-the 
* coupon book sent to all subscrib- 
ers. There is $5 from a couple of 
_ New Yorkers who think Ben 
_ Levine's TV column is tops. “It 
tastes like good old wine. warms 
_ the insides. and inspires poetry,” 
they write. “You must have a 
magic - typewriter.” | 


They should: know what kind 


; Of typewriter Ben Levine, like 


the rest of us, has! — 
- * There is also five from.a New 
‘Yorker who ‘is delighted with 


- WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, na- 
tional chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party, who has made. his 
$10 holiday gift to the Dail: 
Worker $50,000 fund appeal. 
Foster has. urged all other 
readers to make similar gifts to 
, keep the paper publishing. 
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inearly 5,000 filled the church, its 
laisles, -its basement, and over- 


seamstress whose dignified refusal 
to move from the only seat avail- 
able in the front of the bus was the 
spark that set off the boycott. 
DAY OF FASTING 

Thursday was proclaimed a day) 
of prayer and fasting to commem- 
orate the one-year anniversary of 
the boycott. Church bells were 
ringing as this reporter arrived 
Thursday evening. 


On Thursday night, a meeting at 


the St. John’s AME Church heard, 


Mahalia Jackson, famed _ gospel 
singer of Chicago who had opened 
the Democratic national conven- 
tion. People came to the church 
Thursday from the early afternoon 
on to be sure to get in. A crowd of 


already spread in some form to) white woman next to whom .a 
several other cities, notably Tal-| Negro aan 
— Flo., and Baton Rouge, There was good-natured hilarity 

i ‘at some of the acting, and also 

Rev. .C. K. Steele, leader of the questions from the audience in- 
Tallahassee bus boycott, reported | terrupting the action and pointing 
on the spreading inspiration of the oy what in their opinion was not 
Montgomery example. ‘realistic or possible. 

White Montgomery doesn’t know} | Rev. Dr. Smiley raised the con- 
quite what to make of this trem-)cept that violence could also con- 
endous -event. State Sen. « Sam sist in doing nothing, as when the 
Englehart, who has become a sym- violence of segregation was main- 
bol of good-natured derision at the tained through the status quo. 
Institute meeting, in a speech to a} Speaking of the few white min- 
“Citizens Council” here said he was‘isters who have joined this fight, 
“amazed” that such a thing could jhe said, passionately, “If what I 
happen in. Montgomery of all'am saying is not the word of God, 
places land it can be proved to me, I will 


“The meeting,” he said “is bask-'turn in my ordination papers my- 


flowed onto the sidewalk— and 
street in what was called an unpre- 
cedented gathering for a city .of 
this size. 

Spirits are high and there is‘con- 
fidence that this. movement will 
mature ‘into.an unstoppable fight 
for full freedom: 

Miss: Jackson was -introduced~as 
one, ‘when -asked- about her- fee 


‘land expenses, replied indignantly; 
“Jedidn't. come to :-Mentgomery to 


ing in the guise of love and brother- | self.” 
hood and in celebration of a vic-| There were shouts of. “No, no, 
tory. Let me tell you they are as you are right with God.” 
close to a victory as I am to the}. Other white participants _ this 
Supreme Court,” week have been author Lillian 
There have been several instanc-/Smith: of Georgia, who stressed 
es of furtive cowardice against the the terrible price to white, south- 
Institute with acid splashes overjerners of maintaining - segregation, 
some cars parked outside the )and omg | John B.- Culbertson, 
churches. + . of Greenville, S. -C.,-who once 
On Friday, ‘Rev. Glenn Smiley, obtained the. acquittal os six white 
a white: mnister of the Fellowship|lynchers, then. began. to wrestle 
‘of Reconciliation, spoke of the:pow-| with his conscience .and. since has 
er of love as a weapon to disarm! joined the..NAACP, becoming a - 


make money ‘off these wonderful 
walking f6tk:= - -* 5: = yt ee 4 
~« Fumultous cheering greeted two: 
delegates: from Mississippi:- who: 
wére introduced. Someone called 


and. change the enemy. - . ~~ | harassed figure in his native city. 
" Asked how ‘one could.’ express} Culbertson. stressed, as .a lawyer, 
love on a bus’ when one was-de-| the. need. for Negroes. haying. a 
nied a seat and | tq the rear;/ voice in. the. running. of their | 
he immediately organized a “work- (Continued on Page 7 


| Still to. go Jatitemes See dae Susie 7-328, 808:83 
mona cee, {Make all cheeks and money: payable: to: Rebert-W.-Dunn.- 
=~» s+ eend.all contributions to P:.0; Box 231, Station, New York 
a4 . City 3, N. ¥.; or'bring to 35 E. 12th St. 8th floor = | | 
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Issue Draft of Proposed CP Constitution — 


A draft constitution for submission to the Communist Party’s 16th National Con- 


vention in February, 1957, was made 
mittee. While re-adopting portions of 


affirmed at a 1950 convention, the 
National Committee draft empha- 
sizes in its preamble that “there are 
various roads to socialism and that 
the working people of our nation 
will find their own read to so- 
cialism.” It then continues: 

“We advocate a peaceful, dem-| 
ocratic road to socialism through 


the political and economic struggles 


of the American people within the|in accordance with the conditions’, 


developing constitutional process.” 
It declares as one of the pur-' 
poses of the organization the unity 


of the working people of the U. S. 
“against monopoly control of the 
political and economic life of our 
nation.” 


The draft emphasizes that “un-| 
conditional equality for the Negro 
people is basic to the fight for 
democracy” and declares that the: 
Communist Party “fights uncom- 
-promisingly against imperialism, 
and colonial oppression.” It asserts, 
the “cardinal principle” of the 
“common bond uniting the work-; 
ers of all lands” and the necessity | 
for peaceful coexistence and “the 
strengthening of the United Na- 
tions as a universal instrument of 
peace.” . : 

On the point of unity of workers 
throughout the world, the draft 
adds: 


ened when working-class move- 


ments operate in an atmosphere of 
independence and equality and 


exercise the right. of fraternal and 
constructive criticism.” 


Preamble to Draft | 
Of CP Constitution 


‘ 


| ‘monopoly. It fights side by side 
“This common bond is strength-' 


blic yesterday 
e Partys 1948 


Co 


the Party's National’ Com- 
nstitution, which was re- 


—— 


Referring to the Party's basic 
theory, the draft states: 

“The Communist Party bases its 
theory generally on the cultural 


) 


‘ed decisions are also incorporated 


in the draft, as are proposals for 
full regional representation on the 
national committee, the right o 


heritage of mankind and particular-jrecall of national committee mem- 


ly on the teachings of the giants 
of scientific socialism, Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels and V. I. Lenin, 
as interpreted by the Party and 
creatively applied and developed 


of the American class struggle, 
traditions and customs. In_ the 
struggle for democracy, peace and 
social progress, the Communist 
Party carries forward the demo- 
cratic traditions of Jefferson, Paine, 
Lincoln and Frederick Douglass, 
and the great working class and 
socialist traditions of William Syl- 


ivis, Eugene V. Debbs and Charles 


E. Ruthenberg.” 

Sylvis was a_ socialist-minded 
pioneer of the labor movement in 
the. 19th century. Debs, a labor 
and socialist leader, was socialist 
candidate for President in 1920. 
Ruthenberg, who died in 1927, was 


a left-wing socialist who was one 


Party in 1919. 

Indicating a new approach to 
other socialist-minded groups, the 
draft declares that “in the strug- 
gle for socialism the Communuist 
Party seeks no narrow partisan 


with all who struggle for socialism 
and seeks to cooperate with all so- 
cialist-minded Americans to achieve 
socialism.” 

| Express provision for theright to 
dissent after majorities have reach- 


‘tons 


’ 


bers and referendum on_ basic 
policy questions. 

Sections dealing with 
questions state: 
Article 5, Section 6, declares: | 
embers of the National Commit- 
‘tee from District or State organi- 
zations shall be subject to recall 
for cause by the affirmative vote 


these 


of the organization or organiza- 
they represent. 


at-large may be recalled 


in the post 


tional Committee has the right to 
recall for 
members 


‘recommend the 
of National Committee 


elected by District or State Com-}§ 


mittee. 

Article 5, Section 12, declares: 
‘Policy questions shall be reviewed, 
ior new policies submitted for 
adoption, upon the initiative of 
one-third of the members of the 
National Committee. 


Every officer and member shall 
have the right to hold and express 
a dissenting opinion on any matter 
of Party policy with respect to 
which a decision has been made by 
majority vote of the appropriate 
Party committee or convention, 


iof two-thirds of the members of| Saueeee<. 
the District or State committees or| Bee 

by two-thirds vote of the District] 3 

or State convention or conventions| # 


Vacancies| # 
shall be filled by the same body or} # 

bodies by majority vote. Members-| % 
for| 
cause by the affirmative vote of| #3 
two-thirds of the members of the} 233 
National Committee, and vacancies} # 
of member-at-large} #3 
shall be filled by a majority vote of | 34 
wip ety ne eens ry Communist!“ National Committee. The Na-| 3% 


cause| 


Soviet Union for “depriving 


Nehru Said to 
Oppose Hungary 
Ultimatums 


NEHRU 
NEW DELHI, Dec. 9. — The 


Russians have promised Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru they will pull 
their troops out of Hungary “as 
soon as the situation there eases,” 
diplomatic sources said today. 
They said Nehru's “policy to- 


ward Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary apparently was inspired in’ 
part by the reported promise and 
m part by his beliet—expressed in 


provided that such dissenting off- 
cer or member acts to carry out 
‘such policy so long as it remains 


| Folowing is the Preamble to the proposed draft con- in effect and does not engage in 
stitution of the Communist Party: 


The Communist Party of 
ican working-class political organi- 
zation which bases itself upon the 
principles of scientific socialism. It 
champions the immediate and fun- 
damental interests of the workers, 
farmers and all others who labor by 
hand and brain, against capitalist 
exploitation and oppression. 

The Communist Party believes 


tion of man by man, of poverty,|that the true national interest of| 


war, racism and ignorance will be 
finally achieved by the socialist 
reorganization of society—by the 
common ownership and operation 
of the national economy under a 
government of the people led by 
the working class. The Communist 


the United States is an Ameri- 


‘win immediate and full citizenship 
land unconditional equality for the 
Negro people basic to the fight for 
democracy. 


The Communist Party holds as a 
cardinal principle that there is an 
‘identity of interest which serves as 
a common bond uniting the work- 


’ 
’ 


our country and the cause of peace 
land progress require the solidarity 
of all freedom-loving peoples, 
‘peaceful co-existence of all na- 
‘tions, and the strengthening of the 
| United Nations as an universal in- 
strument of peace. It recognizes 


‘factional or other activity which 


‘a speech here yesterday—that hu- 
'mniliation of a country like Hun- 
gary could lead to war. 

For these reasons, they said, the 
Indian Premier is urging the West 


’ 


—— 


U. S. to Ask UN to 
Condemn USSR Today 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Dec. 9.-The U.S. and 12 
other powers today demanded UN condemnation: of the 


Hungary of its liberty and 
independence.” They presented a 
resolution for action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly tomorrow morning 
which also called upon the Soviet 
Union to agree to withdraw _ its 
troops from Hungary under UN 
observation. 

Another resolution would reject 


je <2 |the credentials of Hungary’s dele- 
fe |gation to, the Assembly. No final 


decision has been reached on whe- 
ther a suspension resolution would 


joe ibe submitted. The U.S. at first fav- 
tame jOred such action, but now was 
f= | weighing all the factors.” Involv- 
= |ed were a policy principle on rec- 
ms |Ognition of revolutionary govern- 
fee | Ments—an 
Meee |many Latin American countries— 
j jand the possibility of obtaining an 
wee [Absolute two thirds vote for exclu- 


issue which disturbed 


sion measure. 
Fourteen backed last week's res- 


olution to send observers into Hun- 


gary. Thirteen of these subscribed 
to the new measure, but Cuba 
withdrew its sponsorslrip, declar- 
ing the condemnation resolution 
was not stern enough. 


Yugoslavia 
Withdraws lis 


Envoy te Hungary 
BELGRADE, Dec. 9.—Yugoslav- 


ia has withdrawn its ambassador 
to Hungary in potest of the alleged 
kidnaping of former Hungarian 
Premier Imre Nagy by Soviet sol- 
diers, it was announced today. 

A brief statement in the party 
newspaper “Bobra” said ambas- 


sador Deligor Soldatic “paid a. 


farewell visit” to Hungarian Pre- 


‘hinders or impedes the execution HOt to send any ultimatums to mier Janos Kadar. 


of such policy or endangers the 
‘unity and solidarity of the Party. 
‘The guarantee of the right of dis- 
‘sent provided by this section shall 
be implemented by providing for 
the expression and discussion of 
dissenting views in Party publica- 
tions, including the publication 


‘Hungary or Russia. 


Czech cp Leader 
Assails Tito 


VIENNA, Dec. 9 —Czechoslo- 
vakia's Communist Party secretary 
Antonin Novotny accused the west’ 


' 


and was seized by Soviet troops 


| 


Nagy who had entered the Yugo. 
slav embassy Nov. 4 left it Nov. 23, 


and exiled to Romania. 

Yugoslavia protested to both the 
USSR and Hungary but the pro- 
tests were rejected. 

Sources said that Soldatic’s recall 


provided for in the next section,|today ef striving for a “return to does not mean a complete break 
Ves | . ‘and in authorized Party meetirigs|the cold war” and trying to “create | in Yugoslav-Hungarian relations. 
that the abolition of the exploita-|ers of all lands. It holds further | arranged for that purpose. 


| The draft was submitted to the 
national committee by a 15-mem- 


the pre-conditions of World War. 
11.” 


Excerpts from the Novotny’s 


Martial Law 


‘ber sub-committee headed by Fred|speech to his central committee Declared by 


.M. Fine, executive secretary of the 
national committee. 

| A-call to its 16th national con- 
vention, to be held in New York 
City Feb. 9-12, was issued by the 


Party holds that there are various) that this common bond is strength-|national committee of the Com- 
roads to socialism and that thejened when working-class move-|mynist Party this weekend. The 
working people of our nation wiil|ments operate in an atmosphere of | cal}, addressed to all party distriets, 
find their own road to socialism.| independence and equality and ex-' state committees, sections and 


‘were broadcast by Prague Radio: 
and monitored here. 

Novotny insisted on closer friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union since 
“everything we have achieved is a 
result of that friendship.” 

He accused President Tito of 
Yugoslavia of running counter to 
the precepts of Marxism. 


Hungarian Gevt. 


VIENNA, Dec. .9.—Hungary’s 
government tonight declared mar- 
tial law and outlawed regional 
workers councils in an attempt td 
cut short a new armed revolt flar- 
ing in several provinces. 

The government cracked down 


We advocate a peaceful, demo-jercise the right of fraternal and 


chibs, gives the basis for represen-| “We are of the opinion that some} oy 


cratic road to socialism through the 
political and economic struggles of 


the American people within the 


developing constitutional] process. 


The Communist Party seeks to 
advance the understanding of the 
working class in its day-to-day 
struggles for: its historic mission, 
the establishment of socialism. So- 
cialism, through the achievement 
of a vastly widened democracy, 
will fulfill the promise of an atomic 
age and guarantee the realization 
of the right to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” turning 
the epic achievements of American 
labor, science and culture to the 
use and enjoyment of all men and 
women. , 

The Communst Party upholds’ 
the achievements of American de- 
moseracy and defends the U. S. 


of. chauvinism. 


constructive criticism. 


The Communist Party bases its 
theory generally on the cultural 
‘heritage of mankind and _partic- 
| ularly on the teachings of the 
‘giants of scientific socialism, Kar] 
Marx, Frederick Engels and V.I. 
Lenin, as interpreted by the Party 
and creatively applied and de- 
—— in accordance with the 
conditions of the American class 
struggle, traditions and customs. 
In the struggle for democracy, 
peace and social progress, the 
Communist Party carries forward 
the democratic traditions of Jeffer- 
‘son, Paine, Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass, and the great working 
lass and socialist traditions of Wil- 
liam Sylvis, Eugene V. Debs and 
Charles E. Ruthenberg. In the 
struggle for socialism the Commu- 
eee aa 
monopoly. It tights si 
with all who struggle 


for socialism 


|achieve secialism. 


For the advancement } of these 
principles, the Communist Party 
of the U. S. establishes the basic 


regards the struggle to wipe out 
the, system of jimcrowism, and to 


laws of its organization in the fel- 
lowing constitution. i 


aL 


ayer 


tithe total num 


tation at the convention. It also 
proposes that all section and dis- 
trict conventions of the Communist 
Party be held in two parts, one 
prior to and the other after the na- 
tional gathering. 

Delegates are to be elected on 
the basis of membership, deter- 
mined by average dues payments 
through the first 10 months of 
1956, according to the call. 

“Each district Party organiza- 
tion,” the call states, “shall be en- 
titled to elect: 

“a) Two delegates where the to- 
tal membership is 50 or Jess; 

“b) Three Ldaieten for the first 


ee 100 members up to 600; 
an , 
“c) Two delegates for each addi- 
ional 100 members above 600.” 
Alternate delegates with voice 
jut no vote may also be elected by 
zach district up to 25 t of 


r to whi it is 


ntitled. 

The call also announces the levy-, 
ing of an assessment of $2 on each 
employed party member and 50 


| 
| 


100 members, and three for each| ganda 


jereasingly tough attitude toward 
counter 


new international platform in the 
Communist movement» different. 
from the platform of Leninism 
which is firmly supported by frat- 
= parties, is being set up,’ he 
said. 

Novotny charged that Tito’s 
speech of Nov. 11 in which he 
erticized Soviet intervention in 
H “endangered the unity of 
the world-wide communist move- 
ment.” | 

He also assailed “some elements” 
a See & St 
vergence of views..among party 
officials “to stage an anti-Soviet 
and anti-peoples democracy propa- 


cam 
| He char that the Polish re- 
gime of law Gomulka was 
particularly wrong in its “liquida- 
tion of collective farms.” 

ments in Poland are 
eausing fear among Czech com- 
‘munists that “ progressive 
achievements in Poland will be 
abandoned,” he said. 

He noted with satisfaction that 
the Hungarian Government of Pre-| 
mier Janes Kadar is “taking an in-| 


. 


-revolutionaries in order to 
seetegs sociale aol ee 


: 


the Czech-Hun 


ge 


the Budapest Workers Council 
which this morning called-for a 48- 
hour general strike to begin tomor- 
row midnight. 

Radio Budapest, only source of 
news from the Hungarian capital 
since telephone and commercial 
teletype lines were cut off this 
morning, suddenly interrupted a 
day-long musical program to an- 
nounce that martial law had been 
proclaimed effective at noon _to- 
morrow. 

The Hungarian Presidential 
Council listed several reasons for 
the declaration, which would per- 
mit a drastic purge of “counter- 
revolutionaries.” Primarily it said, 
theré had been new armed up- 
risings. 

It said “several persons were 
killed and injured” in a bloody 
clash yesterday at Salgotatian on 
ian frontier. 

It said there been other up- 
risings in the Tatabanya coal min- 
hoe region west of Budapest and im 

and Battonya in south- 
ern Hungary. 
The government said “provoca- 


teurs forced” loyal workers into a 
demonstration and then mowed 


(Contiqued on Page 2) >, 


j | 


Motormen’s Contempt 
Hearing Tomorrow 


| The 49 suspended subway repair workers who were 
penalized four weeks -pay for their part in the Nov. 13 
stoppage at the 207th St. IND repair shop are due to re- 
turn to work tomorrow under the|—— “S35 
ruling Thursday of the three-mem- 
ber Transit Authority. The men 
lost an avarage of $300 in pay. 
Also scheduled for tomorrow is 
a State Supreme Court hearing on 
an Authority move to get the lead- 
ers of the Motormen’s Benevolent 
Association jailed for contempt of 
an anti-strike injunction. : 
The 207th St. IND maintenance 
shop, which has some 700. work- 


injunnction issued last July 27. 


Loos charged the Authority with 
using tactics of “harassment and 


men. Loos and four other MBA 
officials were fired fromtheir jobs 
for their part in the subway wild- 
cat last June 14. 

An effort Saturday to bring to- 
— several “splinter” groups 
or joint action fell through. 

The TWU, in an effort to mend 


intimidation” against the motor- 
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Senate Liberals Yield to 


Pro-Filibuster Johnson 


Senate liberals over the week-end indicated a significant retreat from previously 


held civil rights positions by rallying in support of Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas 


to retain the post of majority leader. Sen. Hubert H. 
Estes Kefauver and John Kennedy : 


Humphrey (D-Minn) joined Sens. 


‘in calling for Johnson's retention. 
Humphrey, as the leader of the so- 


called civil rights bloc now pledged 


to changing Senate rules to end 


anti-civil rights filibusters, 


Saturday: 


said 


“I am a warm friend of Lyndon 
‘Johnson and I hold him in high 
regard. I will support him as the 
bestman for our leader in the 


ers, has been the scene of turmoil n 
for months now between an Au-/its fences among the subway work- | Senate. 
Humphrey's statement to the 


thority job transfer and speedupjers, has launched a campaign for 
plan and the effort of several/restoration of the lost first day press on Saturday followed re- 


splinter” groups to oust the Trans- | paid sick leave, extension of social|quests from the Americaris for 


port Workers Union as sole bar- ares to cover the city’s 40,000 Democratic Action for Johnson's 


- gaining representative. 


transit employes, protection of jobs;removal as necessary for ending 


Over the weekend, leaders of in the face of a TA “economy” and 
the MBA were hauled into State’ mechanization drive, against sale’ 
Supreme Court by the A. A. after!of the subway powerhouse to the | 
a membership meeting Wednes- | Conslidated Edison Co, handling’ 
day voted 240 to 125 to authorize of gievances on the jobs, and other 
a strike. activities. | 

Theodore Loos, MBA president, | 


Greenberg there wiuld be no strike enabling the TA to negotiate with 
in violation of the Supreme Court it for the union shop. : | 


CONNECTICUT SMITH ACT 
APPEAL BRIEF IS FILED 


NEW HAVEN, Dec. 9.—An ap-jappeal is that there is no evidence 


peal brief of 172 pages has been within the three year statute of} Saturday Humphrey said he) The latest local to endorse Don 


filed from the convictions in the limitations that the defendants used | 
Connecticut Smith Act trial with)or taught from the so - called. 
the U. S. 2nd Circuit Court of “classics” of Marxism, and that’ 
Appeals. Jany classes or discussion within the’ 


Oral arguments on the appeal|three year period was based onto put up a fight for a reasonable Steubenville, 


will be heard in New York during material from American Commu- 
the week of Jan. 7. A court-appoint-/nists explicitly disavowing the use 


ed attorney, George Lowman of!of force and violence.” 
the Stamford, Conn., firm of Cum-| The defendants are in the midst) 
behalf o ine Tete token |"! a campaign to raise funds. There | 
Ekins and Jack Goldring. Lowman|2"¢ still some unpaid bills from | 
is expected to deal mainly with the the trial and money is needed to 


facts that the defendants were de-| pay for the appeal. 
nied the right to waive a jury trial. | Any contributions for this pur- 


Frank Donner of New York will 


filibusters as roadblocks to civil 
rights laws. 

Johnson’s civil rights record as 
a Senator has paralleled those of 
most unreconstructed Deep South 


Wh h ‘J representatives. In 1949, before he} 
en the Legislature convenes! wa, chosen Democratic leader, he 


promised Justice’ Henry Clayjin January, TWU will ask for a law | participated in the successful fili- 


buster against changing the rules 


so that two-thirds of the Senators: 
‘present and voting could end de- 


bate on any bill or measure before 
the Senate. In his maiden speech 
he made. common cause with the 
Dixiecrats, following the leadership 
of Sen. Richard Russell of Georgia. 
Humphrey and Kefauver opposed 
Johnson then. 


would still seek to revise the Senate 
rules, but he indicated that his 
hopes of victory were not strong. 

“Even if we can't change the 
rules,” Humphrey said, “we ought 
civil rights program,’ and he 
added: 

“We will ask our Southern 


friends to at least give us a vote J. 


on the issue.” 


Humphrey thus indicated he 
and his group will try to get by 
consent what the’ Dixiecrats will 
not agree to by the rules. He said 
he expected the Democrats to 
choose Johnson leader, terming the 


KEFAUVER HUMPHREY 


Seeatieesestiiienatal 


More Steel Locals 
Join Dues Protest 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 9.—More locals of the United 
Steelworkers of America have joined the parade of en- 
dorsers of the rank and file slate of officers in the union’s 
‘elections next February. : 


— 


the endorsement of the Rarick 
| ; ng . |slate by Local 1272 in the Jones 
\C. Rarick and his slate as candi- | ¢, Laughlin South Side plant here, 
dates of the “Dues Protest Com- jn which McDonald holds _ his 


mittee” movement was the big Lo-}membership. The Aliquippa and 


‘cal 
Ohio. Local 2057 of endorsed the Rarick slate. 

Saginaw, Mich., took similar ac-| Indicating the methods employ- 
tion. ‘ed by the McDonald forces to shut 


' Rarick, running against David Out nomination of opponents was 


has as his running mates Edward free-for-all fist fight at the Steel- 
‘Revack, of Duquesne, for the vice-|ton, Pa., Local 1688 meeting last 
president, against incumbent How-| Week by the chairman's arbitrary 
ard R. Hague, and William Klug,|2djournment following a disputed 
of Milwaukee, who is running for COunt on endorsement of McDon- 
‘secretary - treasurer against I. w. ald or Rarick. The next meeting 
Abel. i lof the local is not scheduled until 
lafter the Dec. 14 deadline for fil- 


1190 of Wheeling Steel in Hazelwood locals of J. & L. also . 


McDonald for the presidency the breakup of a meeting with a — 


argue in behalf of Martha Stone 
and Joseph Dimow. : 

Professor Thomas Emerson of! 
the Yale Law School will argue) 
the “clear and present danger” 
question. 

The right to waive a jury trial 
has never before been argued with 
a higher court. The -defendants 
claim that the jury could not help 
being affected by the political at- 
mosphere and therefore the jury 
trial was a denial of the right to 
a fair trial. 

Another new point raised in’ the 


Soviet Hospitals Use 
Synthetic Blood 


pose may be sent to Joseph Dimow, 
P. O. Box 1271, New Haven, Conn. 


MOSCOW, Dec. 9.—The news- 
paper “Trud” said today that a sub- 


stitute for blood plasma is being: 
widely used in Soviet hospitals. | 

It said the substance, “Poliig-' 
liukin,” is synthetically prepared 
from sugar and can be preserved | 
for years without losing is effec- 
tiveness. 


WHITE FARMER 


KILLING NEGRO HOUSEWIFE : 


ATLANTA, Ga., Dec. 9—B. 
farmer, is in jail in Zebulon, some 


shot and killed Mrs. Mahone, 30, a Negro housewife. 


The shooting occurred Frid: 
Mrs. Mahone, a mother of six chil 


- Negro home, the sheriff reported. 
murder. 


No further details were available. It was recalled, though, that 
in a similay encounter between a Negro woman and a white farmer 
resulted in 1947 in the now famous case of Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram. 

Mrs. Ingram, who is still serving a life sentence in a state 


prison, defended herself with the 
white farmer accosted her. In the 


killed. Mrs. Ingram was arrested, tried and sentenced to death. Pro- 
tests forced the change to life imprisonment.” 


« es “sassed’ Dukes, Sheriff J. A. 


reported. Dukes gave no reasons for having entered the 


JAILED FOR 


T. Dukes, a 71-year-old white 
50 miles south of here, for having 


in Mrs. Mahone’s home after 


He is being held on a charge of 


help of two of her sons, when a 
detensive scuffle the farmer was 


Creditors’ Shadow 


(Continued from Page 1) 


——— 


‘burn revealed, Democratic leaders 


Texan “an adroit and able leader.”| Indicating the type of financing q , 
On the Republican side, it was that keeps the Rarick forces gong ee 

reporting that a group of GOP. in face of a formidable administra-; .* if 3 

members of the bipar Rast ciyil| tions — Me 1,200 full-timers, | Me pueblse Fund 

rights group woull seek the support} It was atsciose a gian Ae ° 

of President Eisenhower for chang: tional Tube local of Lorain. Ohio, Piscusses cP 


ing the Senate rules. decided that each member tive Draft Reselution 


: , ay.|a Gime towards a fund to bring 
In the House, Speaker Sam Ray ‘Rarick before the union’s meeting Elmo Roper, chairman of the 


there. Raffles and like collections Board of the Fund for the Repub- 
were the only means of financing lic, yesterday announced publica- 
ithe work of the Rarick forces. Mc-|tion of an analysis of communism 


Donald had told newsmen last and civil liberties, prepared by 
week that the financing of the Walter Millis, a consultant for the 


on Saturday an invitation to serve|/™Ovement is a “mnystery.” Fund. | 
on a program committee to include} Dec. 14 is the deadline for the! Millis’ pamphlet is divided into 
Mayors, Governors and members! required 40 local endcrsements two sections, one analyzing . the 
of Congress. for any candidate to go on the bal-|declaration of policy made by the 
Rayburn said a majority of the} lot for national office in February's executive committee of the U. S. 
House Democrats would resent'election. By midweek of last week,|Communist Party, and the other 
consulting with an “outside com-|Rarick’s slate already was inform- the revelations by Khrushchev. 
mittee.” The proposed program |ed of some score of local endorse-| Millis writes that there is re- 
committee membership includes|ments, most of them large units. |portedly a renewal of Communist 
Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. Eleanor} Other new endorsements from 2Ctivity, on the campuses and in 
Roosevelt. ithe 1,200 - member local or the|those labor organizations where 
United Steel plant in Vamdergrift, | they retained a beachhead. 
Pa. and from the 1,000-member| “There have,” he says, “been 
Demos Name 22 local of Firth Sterling, Pa., andS¢veral attempts to bring Com- 
Top Advisers Alcoa Local 302 New Kensington, munist-influenced unions back in- 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.- 
Twenty-two Democrats, — 


are opposed to the attempt by the 
Democratic National Committee to 
effect a more liberal Democratic 
legislative program. Rayburn from 
his Bonham, Tex., home rejected 


Pa., with a membership of 3,000. |*° the AFL-CIO through mergers. 
Al hej inated rae “It seems obvious that the new 
es of Wee ae Iva - ev policies, with their assumption of 
fermer President Truman an saaiae ‘did nar g er +h “|legality, democracy and a more 
Adlai E. Stevenson were named . ihe e gy teed “| American outlook, would in any 
today to an advisory committee to Nowa 7 Watts sonata? eee oh, event be likely to raise agajn ve! 
help chart the Democratic program Pittsbu gh Cc i q Che ' rite the civil liberties issues whi 
during the next four years. : i og es emica"|have proved so difficult in the re- 
: xr ‘cent past.” | 
) F 
tke Congratulates and 15, charged the administra Mites Today for 
U.S. Olympic Team _ [fons \Charles Balton 
AUGUST, Ca., Dec. 9.—Presi- i Funeral services for Charles 
‘dent Eisenhower today sent con-|i Balton, father of Worker staff 
gratulations to the American Olym- member Augusta Strong, will be 


lheld’ this morning, (Mon.) at 9:15. 


; |pic team in Australia for their “skill 


$8 
and, sportsmanship.” Eisenhower 


| from some Bronx friends; $5 | 

€ , York; $5 from a reader in Ann Arber, Michigan, | 
th ners nes of our Daily 

$2 from North Carona nas 81 from LB of Coney Island; | 


| * 


|The services will be conducted at 


the Hernandez Funeral Home, 


°-\219 Atlantic Ave.,-near Court St., 
| Me, Balton; 72;\died after along?’ — 


a 
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World Peace 
Was at Stake | 
: CHICAGO. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

The geographic position of 
Hungary was such that the So- 
viet Union could not allow Hun- 
gary to become a base for im- 
perialist intrigue and war activ- 
ity by falling into the hands of 
Mindszenty and other counter- 
revolutionary forces. Errors were 
made by the Soviet and Hun- 
garian Parties, but this is no 
reason to blink at pogroms, mur- 
der of Hungarian Comminists, 
or the appeals of the only rec- 
ognized government. 

But it was not only a matter 
of allowing Hungary to become 
a capitalist state again. The 
Soviets, Would not have, we be- 
lieve, intervened if this had 
threatened Hungary alone—but 
what was at stake was the se- 
curity of the USSR itself. Im- 
perialism and world counter- 


revolutionary forces are as de- 


termined as ever to destroy the 
Soviet Union and world social- 
ism. | 
The Hungarian workers, like 
the Polish workers, are solving 
their problems in their own way. 
The Soviet Union is helping this 
to happen. The ‘military action 
in Hungary served to allow the 
workers to solve their problems 
without confusing honest griev- 
ances with counter-revolution- 
ary activity. 

Where was the Daily Work- 
ers analysis of class forces at 
play in this struggle? There 
wasn't any. The DW ignored 
the reality of the interdepend- 
ence of the working classes in 
Hungary, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States. -The DW's 
stand has caused a weakening 
of working class Support for the 
working class movement of 
other countries. Anti-Soviet feel- 
ings have been engendered with- 
out a real consideration of the 
Soviet Union’s role in world so- 
cialist advancement. 

We oppose this general trend 
as expressed by the editorials of 
the Daily Worker on the Hun- 
garian situation and similar in- 
ternational issues. We continue, 
however, to support the working 
class. press and include our 
money. with our views. 

—A Chicago Shop Club 
Member 


| > 


- Support Paper, But 


Differ on Hungary 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It is not easy for me, a gar- 
ment workers section organ- 
izer to write this letter. | am 
writing it in the name of a num- 
ber of clubs in my section who 
have been the staunchest sup- 
porters of the paper since its 
very first issue and to this day 
still sell daily and weekly bun- 
dies in the «He and buildings, 
do not agree with the editorial 
policy of the DW on Hungary, 
with many headlines given to 
articles, and the articles them- 
selves, such as Joseph Clark’s of 
Nov. 7. : 

Why were you so hasty with 


your statements? Events at that 


same weekend. proved how 
wrong you were with regard to 
Soviet troops in Hungary. We 
are very partial to what kind 


of system should prevail in Hun- 
gary. The fact that “just griev-- 


ances were turned into counter-. 
revolutién by the Horthy stooges 
in conjunction with Project X, 
which you hardly mention, 


proves again that the Soviet 


troops upon the request of the 
Hungarian Party and govern- 
ment, helped save the country. 
from fascism. By being hasty in 
drawing conclusions, you helped 
to create eonfusion arhong many 
of our members and sympathiz- 


rs. « ‘ - : . 
_. Jt is indeed .a sad. state of af- 


_~ faizs when the DW has to appeal 
eren- 


atphind 


a 
PR 
* 


to us for help “despite d 


.. of | ..; We | 
nee ee ‘contfiive 


2 eRe 


Iways 
the 


workingclass paper even though 
at present you do not express 
the opinion of the majority -of 
our members and readers. 


Enclosed you will find $65 


with more to come. 
@ 


> © 


Revitalized 


Movement 7 
Editor; Daily Worker: 

After seeing the large number 
of letters attacking the DW's 
position on Hungary, and Po- 
land } feel compelled to write 
to you although I am in the 
midst of studying for midterms. 
Personally, I am in full accord 
with your policy on these events, 


and certainly are the overwhelm- 


ing majority of the young pro- 
gressives that I know. Despite 
our disheartenment with the re- 
cent..events, the one brightest 
sign of encouragement has been 
the eloquent and positive think- 
ing of the Left’s major newspa- 
per, the DW. 

I think that the DW'’'s posi- 
tion reflects the feelings of a 
vast majority of young and old 
progressives alike. Unity can 
only stem from clear and ob- 
jective thinking, not old slogans 
and emotionalism. 

If there is to be a forward 
road for the left, it will certain- 
ly be that of the Daily Worker. 
To John Gates, Alan Max, Jo- 
seph Clark, my warmest thanks 
for paving the way for a new, 
revitalized . movement that can 
once again find support from 
many segments of American 
opinion. 


—YOUNG PROGRESSIVE. 


On Stalin’s . 
Pedestal 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Once there was a DW, a good 
paper. Being run by human be- 
ings, nobody expected it to be 
infallible except, evidently, the 
present editorial staff. When 
Stalin’s crimes behind the scenes 
were revealed, DW writers went 
beserk because they hadn’t been 
mind-readers and clairvoyants all 
along. - - : ; 

Their wonderful thinking was 
SO pees it soon brought a 
replacement for the empty Stalin 
pedestal. And who should it be 
but the boastful, strutting, flam- 
boyant, egotistical dictator ‘of 
Yugoslavia, Mr. Tito himself, the 
worst bureaucrat of them all. 
This man with his expensive uni- 


BOSTON 


forms (whom is he at war withy 
now?’), palaces, pet lions, and ‘ 


loud mouth became the new sym- 
bol of communism for the DW. 

Granted, it was a mistake for 
Stalin to have broken relations 
with Yugoslavia. That is not the 
point. And any Marxist will 
grant that Yugoslavia, like all 
other countries, including the 
U. S., is taking its own path to 
socialism. The point is that some 
of these paths, including our 


own, are roundabout, to say the 


least. 

As a matter of curiosity, I 
should like to break off and ask 
what exists in Yugoslavia today 
except Tito and his uniform fac- 
tories? As a DW reader, I really 
don't know. Things can’t be ex- 
actly a socialist utopia there 
with such a large i 


_ western ‘dollars involved. It ill 


behooves Tito to try to dictate 
the true path of socialism for 
the rest of the world. 

With this new guy on their 
pedestal, the DW _ thinkers 
dreamed up the lowest example 
of reasoning ever produced in 
the name of Marxism on Nov. 5. 


~The DW produced the idea that 


‘it is wrong to put down a fas- 


cist putsch and that Hungary's 
traitors and. fascists should have 


_a right to self-determination with 


a 


: supporters: of our |. j- 


armed might at the expense of 
world peace. Even with Budenz 


- on. the paper, the DW did not 
_- ganetion corresponding — fascist 
izures of. the past, Norway, 


it with Tite, the DW has 


ement of . 


adopted the stubborn arrogance 
of this man. For all the times 


the Nov. 5 error has been pointed 


out, the DW still stands by it. 
Like Tito, who thinks everything 
he chooses to say should be 
carved in granite in Moscow, the 
DW challenges Pravda to re- 


print its Nov. 5 editorial! I cer-: 
tainly hope Pravda doesn't dis- 


credit our movement’ further 
with any such reprint. UNITY 
© © > 


“Best Friends of 
Soviet Union” 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Alan Max makes a smashing 
and irrefutable argument—a piv- 


otal argument, I believe—in his. 


piece on “Hungary, Oct. 24° 
He says that the Soviet Army 
intervened on the wrong side on 
that day; instead of comin 
hind the security police of the 
Rakosi - Gero bureaucracy, _ it 


should have intervened (if it had - 


to intervene at all, which Max 
correctly challenges) on the side 


of the masses who were demon- 


strating for democratic réforms. 


Alan Max brings out a pro- 
found and terrible truth when he 
says that the Soviet military re- 
pression of Oct. 24 was “only a 
tragic climax of .an eight year 
policy of error which the 20th 
Congress began to but never 
managed to correct in Hungary.” 

To my mind, as a member of 
the CP and friend of the Soviet 
Union for over 30 years, the 
Oct. 24 intervention shows that 
Soviet correction Of its ‘Stalinist 
deviation, although proceedin 
(Yugoslav reconciliation, 
Congress, Poland, etc.) is pro- 
ceeding belatedly and contradic- 
torily. 

The best way to set back the 
eager-beaver cold worriors, to 
throw the fascist and imperial- 
ist forces off balance, is for the 
Soviet Union to unfold with 
maximum speed and depth, a 
policy of —s the Hungarian, 
Romanian, Bulgarian, Czecho- 
slovak people follow, along with 
Poland, into a new fraternal and 
equal relationship. 

People like Alan Max, Joe 
Clark, Max Gordon, are the best 
friends of the Soviet Union and 
proletarian internationalism when 
they lay the truth on the ‘line, 
no matter how it hurts us right 
now, and call for “full speed 
ahead” and damn the _reaction- 
aries in our country who try to 
take advantage of our .hard-hit- 
ting discussion. : 

—A Young Old-Timer 
° _ 
Language 
Of Polemics 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The Bible tells us that seeing 
the beam in one’s own eye is an 
optical feat that few manage 
successfully. In the controversy 
among Jeft-wingers touched off 
by the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and greatly sharpened 
by the Hungarian events, the 
question of “tone” has become 
an important factor. A number 
of readers and Daily Worker 
writers. haye deplored the use 
of invective and personal char- 
acterizations in the current de- 
bate. There is no doubt that 
such methods don’t help clarif 
the issues and make it more dif- 
ficult to persuade the unper- 
suaded. What's worse: they have 
a disruptive effect on the Com- 
munist movement, 

In his column, “On Fraternal 
Discussion,” in the Dec. 5 issue 
Alan Max quotes ‘approvingly 
from the recent open letter to 
Communist Party mémbers by 
its National Committee. The 
quoted passage urges Party 


members to “discuss in 4 com- 


radely fashion differing view- 
pots. 


Max then criticizes Eugene 


ar~ 


Dennis’ letter (Nov, 12) a 


ticle (Nov. 29) on the Daily . 
Worker’ and Hungary besewy, 
Of ‘statements. wi 


ee 


be- | 


20th 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


Daily Worker editors and writ- 
ers. 
I happen to agree with Alan 


Max's general position and to - 


disagree. with Gene Dennis’ on 
the Hungarian events. But it 
seems to me that on Dennis’ ar- 
ticle (as distinguished from his 
letter) Max strains hard to make 
a criticism which isn’t justified. 
The passages Max quotes are 
mostly generalizations which 
are true, such as the statement 
that American Communists 
“never made.the mistake of look- 
ing at’ the Soviet Union 
“through the eyes of the Ameri- 
can ar yg amos According to 
Max, all these passages are di- 
rected at the Daily Worker ed- 
itors in a context which adds up 
to hitting below the belt, 

As for me, I found nothing 
offensive in Dennis’ sharp fof- 
mulation of fis views, whereas 
his earlier letter did use expres- 
sions that have no place in com- 
radely discussion. 

Alan Max goes on to say that 
“Dennis is not the only offend- 
er, and he cites such invectives 
as “anti-Soviet” and “anti-social- 
ist.” I agree. But I wish he had 
said something about similar 
offenses on the part of some of 
those who disagree with Dennis. 
For example, Max Gordon, in 
the Nov. 23 issue repeatedly de- 


scribes the position of those who 


justify the second Soviet inter- 
vention as “blind apologetics.” 
Here again, 1 agree with Gor- 
don’s views on Hungary, but 
deplore his use of invective to 
bludgeon the reader into ac- 
cepting them. Apart from every- 
thing else, this technique has the 
opposite effect. 

Let me add that I think those 
of us who feel it necessary to be 
more critical of Soviet policy 
ought to stop using words like 
“apologetics” and “apologist” to 
characterize people who dis- 
agree with us. Such language 
ought not to be used against 
those who support the first coun- 
try of socialism, even if uncriti- 
cally. Regardless of the dictien- 
ary meaning of these words, they 
carry overtones of cravenness 
and conscious falsification. Let’s 
reserve such terms for the “ene- 
my—who I hope is not forgotten. 

Just to set the record straight, 
it seems to me that Benjamin 
J. Davis’ letter in the Dec. 5 
issue criticizing an earlier Alan 


Max column and a letter by Lil- | 


lian Gates contains gratuitous 
personal characterizations that 
generate heat but little light (Or 
am I doing ‘it too? 

—A. B. Magil. 

© ° 


Dues Status and 
Voting Rights 
Editor, Daily Worker: | 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
This section intends to raise 
its dues status to the highest pos- 
sible level prior to the National 
Conventioin in February. We 
do’ however. want to take sharp 
issue with the plan approved by 
the National Committee where- 
by voting rights at the conven- 


‘tion will be determined by dues 


status. Following are our. rea- 
SONS, oy 

1. Representation will be re- 
duced at exactly that time when 
the life of party may depend on 
maximum representation. 

2. Had the call and fight for 
dues been made several months 
ago it would not have presented 


convention. | j 
4. A dues collection cam- 
paign at this critical time can 


only detract from the discussiong - 


taking place and also from our 
day to day work which has ‘al- 
ready suffered considerably. 

5. This policy of the National 
Committee has already. seriously 
hurt the morale of many com- 
rades and will continue, as it 
becomes known, cause a great 
deal of resentment. : 


We therefore urge that the 


NC reopen the question of vot- 
ing strength in proportion to 
dues status and establish instead 
that delegations with full votin 
strength be determined by 195 
registration figures. 

S for a Section Committee of 
the Erie Co. Communist 
Party : 

° ° 7 


1948 Role of 
Progressive Party 
Editor, Daily Worker: : 
CHICAGO 
It is the collective opinion of 


our club that the report of Com- — 


rade Foster on the danger of 
right opportunism in our party 
at the present time is esentially 
correct. This danger is great 
primarily because our party is 
making a serious ‘struggle to 
overcome’ the effects of leit- 
sectarian mistakes made during 
the worst period of the cold war. 
In the context of this struggle 
we feel that it is’ necessary to 
restate the following theses from 
the science of Marxism-Leninism. 

1. The principal and leading 
social form for the establishment 
of socialism in our country has 
been and remains the industrial 
working class. 

2. The principal and leading 
ideological and political force 


for the establishment of socialism 


in our country has been and re- 
mains an organization of Marx- 
ist Leninists, capable of applying 
the general truths of Marxism- 
Leninism to the patricular con- 
ditions of our country. 

3. The possibility of a peace- 
ful transition to socialism, sup- 
ported by the majority of the 
American people, forms the basis 
of our strategy and tactics‘*in the 
coming period. : 7 

It is alsé*the collective opinion 
of our club that Comrade Foster 
is wrong in stating that one of 
the three worst mistakes made by 
the Party during the cold war 
was “the support given to the 
Progressive Party in 1948 as a 
third party.” We believe that 
this judgment of Comrade Fos- 
ter underestimates the  signifi- 
cance of the decisive struggle of 
that period—the struggle for. 
peace. 

The unique historical contrib- 
ution of the P. P. in 1948, at a 
time when the imperialists pos- 
sessed a monopoly in atomic 
weapons was that it injected 
peace into the campaign in a 
decisive manner. A careful analy- 
sis reveals that the Truman 
Democrats captured and capi-: 
talized upon a mood that had 
been developed to a considerable 
degree by the efforts of the PP. 

In addition, it is our impres-. 
sion. that the campaign of 1948 
brought advanced people into 
our ranks in greater numbers 
than in any other period of the 


‘ cold war. Lastly Comrade Fos- 


the same overwhelming problem | 


. that it does today. Responsibility 


for the lag in dues payments 
falls on all levels of leadershi 
from the NC down to a dub 


ters judgment fails to assess the 


campaign period in its develop- | 


ment. Who can forget the mood 
of the rank-and-file workers 
when Truman was nominated in 
June,, 1948? 

As regards our Party’s rela- 
tions with the major political 
parties, we consider that it is 
still possible for the Democratic 
Party by virtue of its ideological 
and organizational connections 
with the workers to become ‘an 
instrument, in a period of crisis 
for the expression of the will of 


the people to curb the monops 
. -jies, However, we have: no 
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sions whatever about: the nature | 
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FOLLOWING a session -last 
Wednesday of the convention 
of the National Association of 


APPEASER IN SENATE 


le Address “Daitwerk” New Yorn, W. % 

SEN. HUBERT HUMPHREY (D-Minn.), who has 
traded well on his associations with civil rights groups, 
seems to have become frightened by the ‘kind of support 
he has been getting for his proposals to change the senate 
rules. Organizations of Democratic voters, including the 
influential Americans for Democratic Action, had called 
for the retirement of Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, 
Democratic majority leader, as a necessary step toward 
ending filibusters against civil rights bi Ils. : 

But to Humphrey, Johnson is a “warm friend” and 
“the best man for our Jeader in the Senate.” And Sens. 
Estes Kefauver and — Kennedy (D-Mass.) have agreed 
that support of Johnson is in the interest of “party 
harmony.” | 

If this is the case, then Humphrey-s protestations of 
‘sincerity in advocating civil rights legislation are cynical 
and hypocritical. For Johnson's Senate record shows him 
to be an implaccable opponent of rules changes and civil 
rights legislation. Moreover, the wily Texan has defended 
“We, of the South” in every possible way, and in concert 
with the worst Senate racists, against all attempts at pass- 
ing ‘civil rights bills. 

It was Humphrey himself, joined by Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.),. who branded as disgraceful the 1949 coali- 
tion of Dixiecrats and Republicans with its “gentlemen's 
agreement” against civil rights. Johnson is not only the 
leader of the Democratic Party in the Senate; he is also 
the leader of this evil alliance, having taken over from Sen. 
Richard Russell of Georgia. It was. Russell who led the 
southern bloc, including Johnson, into: the’ coalition. 

Johnson thus represents powerful forces in the Senate 
against civil rights. This anti-democratic power has to be 
-properly estimated and met. It cannot be wished away; 
nor can civil rights become a reality by appeasing it and 
retreating it, as Humphrey and the others propose to do. 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP . 


THIS BEING onr first opportunity to comment on 
the Olympic Games since their conclusion in Melbourne, 
we are happy to state that the event was, to us, a triumph 
of international good sense and sportsmanship over pes- 
simists and. trouble-makers alike.  - : 3 

Because the Olympics opened in an atmosphere of 
world tension and aggravated -international hostilities, 
there were those who gloomily foresaw. their failure. But 
these prophets of .catastrophe at least lacked the malice 
and mischievous intent of those who all through the games 
sought to twist the friendly competition of athletes into a 
grotesque parody of that armed’ combat among nations 
which is their fondest.dreams. : 

But the Olympic Games confounded the mischief 
makers. Despite a few incidents, inflated out of all propor- 
tion though common to the sharp give and take of athletic 
competition, the Melbourne festival was a huge success. 
The very fact that it occurred while Egypt and Hungary 
crowded the front pages of the world, at first cited as rea- 
sons for its failure, can_now be seen as evidence that the 
peoples of the world, even in the midst of vast problems, 
can come togthér in good fellowship. 

We salute all who made the Olympics so successful, 
not least our own athletes, who covered themselves and 
our-country with glory. For although Olympics officials 
try manfully to maintain the idea that Olympics contests 
are between individuals only and not nations, the world 


Manufacturers, I attended an in- 
teresting evening meeting ar- 
ranged S the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy on the subject, 
“Labor's Problem to Organize 
the South.” The speakers includ- 
ed Franz Daniel, assistant di- 
rector of organization, AFL- 
CIO; Ben Wyle, general coun- 
sel of the Textile Workers Un- 
jon, and Al Kehrer, Southeast 
regional director of the Interna- 


tional Ladies Garment Workers. 


The speakers, citing much di-, 
rect experience of their unions, 
dealt mainly with the difficulties 
involved in the development of 
a full-scale organizing drive—of 
the many anti-union tricks that 
employers still use successfully, 
of the way the current campaign 
to stop desegregation is used by 
the employers, and the heavy 
weight of past influences. We 
will deal with some of those in- 
formative details at a later oc- 
casion. At this point interest 
centers on the examples given 
by the speakers on the way the 
ancient weapon of red-baiting is 
used against the AFL-CIO and 
some of its most vigorous anti- 
Communist leaders. Just a few 
hours earlier, the NAM conven- 
tion signaled the wtse of that 
weapon — principally against 
Walter Reuther and his associ- 
ates—along the entire anti-labor 
front, As we reported in Friday's 
column, the same technique used 
to split and weaken the CIO, 
eventually with considerable 
success, is now being used to 
split and weaken the AFL-CIO, 
which united in its leadership 
men who had won far more no- 
tice in the press for their anti- 
Communism than -trade union 


leadership. 
. 


THE SPEAKEBS at the meet- 
ing of the very anti-Communist 
LIP also gave away example of 
the way racism and anti-Com- 
munism go hand-in-hand as 
weapons against the labor move- 
ment in the South. Wyle pic- 
tured how the big Lowenstein 
textile chain used the racism 
and = red-baiting weapon . to 
break a 15-week strike. of. its 
workers in Rock Hill, N.C. At 
the- same- time Wyle- assailed 
two of the best known organiza- 
tions in the Jewish field — the 
American ~ Jewish Committee 
and the Anti - Defamation. 
League for arranging a dinner 
at the Waldorf Oct. 9 honoring 
Leon Lowenstein, head of the 
firm, as the man most dis- 


mm 


World 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


How Racism, 


Redbaiting 


Serves Dixie Employes 


tinguished during the year in 
promotion of good race rela- 
tions. They did this although 
informed that at the CGafney, 
N.C,, plant of Lowenstein, not 
only were thugs used to work 
over the textile union’s organ- 


- jzers, but a letter was sent to all 


employers warning them if they 
join the union they would be 
raped by Negroes. 

At another of the Lowenstein 
plants the company circulated 
a pamphlet on labor unions and 
“social integration.” The pamph- 
let contained pictures of union 
functions in the North showing 
Negroes and whites at meetings 
and on ‘picket lines. = 7 

One picture shows Walter 
Reuther handing a check to a 
representative of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People on behalf of 
the auto union. This, of course, 
is in line with the campaign of 
the Southern reactionaries to 
have. the NAACP declared a 
“subversive” organization and 
outlawed. | 

The literature contained one 
section headed, “Who is Walter 
Reuther?” He is described as the 
“most dangerous man” in Amer- 
ica “born and reared in the Com- 
munist movement” with his par- 
ents “reds.” As (“evidence”), .ex- 
actly the same material is quot- | 
ed to show Reuther “is as red 
as they come” as I heard used ¢ 
earlier ‘that day by the NAM’s 
special speaker on the subject 
George F. Hinkle, a renegade 
from the auto union and now 
laber commissioner of Indiana. 


THE SPEAKERS at the LIP 
meeting also described how 


. towns trying te imsulate them- 


selves against unionization enact 
ordinances requiring license fees 
from. union organizers of $500 
or $1,000 and even fees of $500 
for every member who joins. 
They enact those-erdinances on 
the basis of developing a red 
and racism scare. 


The same~ Lowenstein ‘who 
was feted at the Waldorf’ in 
New York also pulled a racist 
stunt ‘last summer during the 
hard-fought Rock Hill strike, 
The company had a photograph- 
er take pictures of the union’s 
picket line in New York before 
the company’s main offices. One 
picture, showing a dark-skinned 
Puerto Rican among the pickets, 
was reproduced and distributed 
and published in the Southern 
strike-ridden town to show the 
union is for integration. 

The speakers displayed much 
of the printed matter distribut- 
ed by the companies. Perhaps 
the crassest such example was 
displayed by Kehrer of the 
ILGWU-a paper used by many 
companies called “Militant 
Truth.” This particular issue de- 
scribed David Dubinsky, the 
most anti-Communist of labor 
leaders, as a “Russian-born Red” 
who was “exiled to Siberia for 
revolutionary activity; that the 
ILGWU is interested in educa- 
tion activity and “social cul- 
ture’ for the purpose of training 
the members to “take over” 
when the time comes.. That the 
founders of the union were 
“reds” and were educated in the 
“Communist Rand School.” 


Some more hogwash in the 
paper says that 90 percent of the 
ILGWU's members are “social- 
ists and Communists.” Dubinsky 
is further described as  asso- 
ciated with “Marxists” Walter 
Reuther, Emile Rieve and Jacob 
Pototsky and _ it ‘is. declared that 
Dubinsky’s interest in organizing 
the South springs from his “life- 
Jong. revolutionary Communist 
objectives.” $ 
, I observed the LID audience 
reacted with surprise, and many 
seemed shocked that the very 
men in labor who have used the 
“red weapon against’ others 
should be singled out as its vie- 
tims now, with the labor moeve- 
ment suffering the consequenees. 
But such is life. 


Twin Attack on the UAW 


— 


Right to Political Action 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ) 


of Detroit. Though Ike carried 
Michigan by 300,000 votes Stev- 
enson carried Detroit by over 300,- 


The Supreme Court “action 
against the UAW involves the in- 


DETROIT. —“A twin attack is 
under way against the right of the dictment which Federal Judge 
Frank Picard threw out some 
months ago when the Justice De- 
partment claimed the union violat- 
ed the Taft-Hartley law by spon- 
soring a TV broadcast to explain 
the issues in elections and to tell 
the union’s recommendations as to 
candidates. 

Picard said that to prevent a 
union from expressing itself on 
these matters would amount to a 
violation of free speech guarantees. 

The Justice Department wants 
the indictment retained and the 
union tried in courts. Victory, for 
the’ Justice Department © would 
mean millions of unionists would 
be deniea free speech and free- 
dom of political action. 


public persists in counting points and_ honoring national 
winners. 3 
The Soviet Union’s triumph, therefore, is something 
‘to be reckoned with. Even people with little affinity to- 
ward socialism must sense the magnitude of this achieve- 
ment by a country which had no sports program at all three 
decades ago, yet swept to the top of the Olympics in its 
second try at the international games. 
But for us, the most important thing about the Olym- 
“pic Games just conclhided was that, after all is said, they 
were held. They were held and they demonstrated that 
there*is no barrier so great, no tension so insuperable, that 
it can prevent men and women from joining in friendly 
competition. 


SOUR NOTE 


A SOUR note was unfortunately sounded at the Olym- 
pics by a*representative of our government. This was the 
Statement during the games by Gerald Warner, U. S. | 
Counsu! General in Melbourne; that “the United States 
would look with taver on any“pleas for. political asyhim 
from any Olynipie Games athletes—Hungarians or other- 
WM Diep ata 0) Wa ghee CaN 
‘Apart from the issues in the Hungarian situation, it is [oo 
that if the Olympic Games beconie-a contest on get- |i cabinet, 
‘ting athletes not to: go home, the world’s’ greatest sports |" -ywini 
event will tum into its opposite, = -Tity ove 


1,660,000-member UAW to par- 200 votes. Cobo got only 28 per- 
ticipate in politics. Early in De.,cent of the vote in the predomin- 


cember the United States Supremé antly UAW town. Labor-backed 


Court will hear a Justice Depart-| tickets won county- offices in: 
ment demand to uphold the indict-| Wayne, Macomb, Genesee, Mon- 


ment of the union for allegedly |'¢: Ingham and Muskegon. 

spending money to aid the election! The move of the Justice Depart- 
campaign of U. §. Senator Pat Mc. ment, taking its orders from the 
Newsies’ tn 1084 Cadillac Cabinet, dominated by 
In Bay City, Michigan Fp CM figures Jike C. E. Wilson, Ar- 
agents brought into the Grand Jury | thur Summer! ield Wee: SN: Sean 
chambers armfuls of subponaed effort to silence Jabor’s voice and 
Sin sacnede  exltaithen: iat tive smash the coalition it has with al- 


at ‘lies here. 
UAW locals in Flint. nay 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the| The Michigan CIO News, com- 
Justice Department claims the five| =e 8 the FBI raids to get! 
Flint locals spent members’ dues, Union records without warrants, 


| id: ° | 
money for the 1956 elections. care : 3 : 
The raid on the five Flint UAW The speed with which the grand 


locals by FBI agents took place Jury was called lends substance to 
exactly one day. after the national the "UAW nee ar that ese bisa 
elections. It came after labor in Republican: PUNY i eo Jus" 
Miehigan, in conjunction: with its es 73 of the GOP. |«- 
allies, swept Governor Williams in-|""*° the politica am.2 GOP.s. 
fifth time along with}! ¢ department has:failed-to.show| |. 
herrea ae 
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BOOKS 


A Princeton 


Looks At USA 1945-55 


Dr. Erich F. Goldman, a profes- 
sor of history at Princeton Univer- 
sity, has written a lively, fast- 
paced review of the decade just 
ended. (The Crucial Decade: 
America 1945-1955, Knopf, $4 
1956). It is stimulating and provo- 
cative but its underlying theses are 
open to challenge. 


This analyisis of the past ‘en 


years rests on the following three 


assumptions: 
1. By 1945, the U. S. had com- 
pleted a “Half Century of Revolu- 


tion.” Its primary effect was to 


bring huge economic and political 
gains to all groups in the nation, 
and to eliminate much of the pov- 
erty and oppression which marred 
our earlier history. 


9. In that same year, 1945, 
threats to the “Revolution” ap- 
peared from two sides. The Right 
did not accept the “Revolution” 


in the Constitution? 2. Should 


Professor 


the Hiss case, not ‘because Hiss 
might have been innocent (there is 
no indication of the author's opin- 
ion, if any, on this subject), but be- 
cause Hiss became a symbol of af- 
finity between the “intellectual” 


‘and treason. 
° 


The changed political climate, 
occasioned by the many political 
trials which took place, encouraged 
the questioning and reevaluating of 
traditional American ideals. “New 
Conservatives” rose bravely to pose 
the following question: I. Should 
the Fifth Amendment be retained 


books critical of the U. S. be re- 


tained on library bookshelves? 3. 
Should “Tales of Robin Hood” be) 
‘taught in public schools? Every- 
thing, says the author, “became, 
debatable again.” : 


and tried to undo the gains which 


| Prof. Goldman believes that the’ 


had been won. The Left (tor rea-| U.S. ended the “Crucial Decade” 
sons best known to Dr. Goldman) with our population united around 
but not set forth in his argument) | the concept of the “middle way, | 
was assumed to be equally moti-! and armed against the snares of 
vated against the “Revolution.” 


3. By 1955, the American peo- 
ple routed the attackers of. both 
Right and Left, and the “Revolu- 


| The great lesson which might 
have been learned from the ten 
ugn years just gone by, but which Dr. 
tion” was saved. ‘|Goldman apparently did net un-' 

How the two-pronged attack was derstand, is that the defense of 
launched and how America re-) civil liberties is a class question. | 
acted, is the subject of Dr. Gold-| The attacks on Communists by the 
man’s narrative. | Right Wing political representa- 

The Right viewed the “Half tives of Big Business could not be 
Century of Revolution” as an alien|c@nfined to Communists only, be- 


era foisted upor the American| Cause their main target was the) 
people by a coalition of Left Wing working class and its democratic 
crackpots and subversives. Follow-| allies. In the Process of this at-) 
ing World War II, the proponents | tack, the Right violated the Con- 
of the Right clustered around the | stitution, and thus aroused many | 
banners of Sen. Robert A. Taft,! People to oppose them. | 
economist Friedrich A. Von Hayek,| Prof. Goldman’s portrayal of the 
and other 19th Century “intellec-| Left progressive forces as waging 


Right and Left politicians. | 


tuals” born too jate for their time. 


‘Inevitably, they were joined by 
other Rightists, «and together made 


common cause to usurp Dr. Gold- 


‘war on American liberties, similar | 
to the war waged by Rightists, is 
profoundly in error. American lib-| 


erties were saved by the great ma-' 


Premier Kadar 


Editor, Featured Section: 

Your readers may be inter- 
ested in knowing that Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Vercors, Aragon 
and other French writers of 
varying political views have join- 

in an appeal to President 
Kadar on behalf of Hungarian 
writers and intellectuals. Their 
statement which is just at hand 
in Les Lettres francaises Novem- 
ber 8-14, I translate as follows: 
* 
“Paris, November 6 


“We, the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
of the National Committee of 
Writers, although sharply di- 
vided in our interpretation of 


ARAGON 


as we have-in the past for the 
defense of culture, in appealing 
to President Kadar. 

“We uri him to protect and 
guarantee the life,- physical lib- 
erty and rights of conscience of 
Hungarian writers and intellec- 
tuals who have contributed so 
much to the culture of humanity; 
and to do this whatever has been 
their attitude or their concep- 


O'Neill has now been set to 
music. 

Withe late Eugene O'Neil’s “The 
Iceman Cometh’ still in sucessful 
revival off-Broawday and his new 
“Long Day's Journey Into Night” 
setting off fireworkers on Broad- 
way, plans are going forward rapid- 
ly to present the musical version 
of his old “Anna Christie” next 
spring. 

Gwen Verdon, star of the cur- 
rent “Damn Yankees,” and Thelma 
Ritter, one of Hollywoods’ finest 
character players, have been sign- 


ied to contracts for leading roles in 


the new show, which is called “New 
Girl in Town.” Previously signed 
for the chief male parts were 
George Wallace and Cameron 
Prud homme. 

Plans call for rehearsals to begin 
early in March under the direction 
of George Abbott, who has adapted 
the play to the tunes of Bob Mer- 
rell. The producing team of Fred- 
erick Brisson, Robert E. Griffith 
and Harold S. Prince, responsible 
for two big hits in their first two 
efforts—“The Pajama Game” and 
“Damn Yankees’—will present the 


| 


THEATRE | 


March 19 through April-14. The 


\cast will be substantially the same 


for this Elizabethan production as 
for the two Shakespeare comedies. 
After a two-week respite, the Fes- 
'tival company will begin rehearsal 
for the 1957 Stratford summer sea. 


+$o0n. 


“Much Ado About Nothing” will 
open at Stratford on June 22 and 
“Hamlet” on June 23. The opening 


date for “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” will be announced later. 


After the summer season at 


O'Neill work. 

The American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theatre and Academy will 
present “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” “Hamlet” and “A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream” in its third 
season beginning next June at 
Stratford, Conn. Stratford, the company will em- 

The Stratford season will follow!) bark on a national tour which is 
the Festival Theatre’s spring ‘en-}now being booked to include reg- 
gagement at the Phoenix Theatre|ular theatres, community audito- 
in New York City where its two )riums and university theatres. 
hits of last summer, “Measure for ‘Thus, in the coming year,” 
Measure” and “Taming of the| Houseman said, “the -American 
Shrew,” will be presented from Shakespeare Festival Theatre and 
Jan. 22 to March 10. Academy will move toward the 

A Phoenix production of John| achievement of its goal — the es- 
Webster’s “The Duchess of Malfi,” |tablishing of a year-round, nation- 
to be produced by Stratford execu-|al program of continuous Shake- 
tive director John Houseman andjspearean production with a fine 
staged by Jack Landau, also will be| permanent company of American 
presented at the Phoenix from/actors and actreses. 


James Madison's Papers 


Collected for Publication 


CHICAGO. — The widely scat- 


mans “Half Century of Revolu- jority of Americans who fought 
tion.” Their tactics were to blame! With the Left, consciously or not, ' 


the Communists, New Dealers and| against the anti-democratic cam-| 


tion of patriotic dufy in the re- 
cent events. 
“We hope that all intellectuals 


- 


Progressives for all troubles, real. 
and invented. Through their con-| 
trol of the press, they scored heavy 
initial successes. 

Implicit in this analysis is the, 
idea that the Rightist coalition was 
wracked by an ‘internal struggle 
for power between the intellectual 
“New Conservatives” and, what 
_ we might term, the anti-intellectual 
“New Neanderthals.”»The tempor- 
ary ascendancy of the anti-intel- 
lectuals was marked by the trial 
and conviction of Alger Hiss. One 
feels that Dr. Goldman regretted 


paign of reactionaries. 

History has yet to judge the ef. 
fectiveness of the Left-Progreéssive 
forces in alerting, organizing, and 


participating in the anti-reaction-| 


ary struggle in defense of Ameri- 
can liberties. But there can be no! 
question as to the alignment of the 
Left forces, nor of the energy and 
courage of individual Communists, 
and progressives in the common 
fight of all democratic Americans 
against the reactionaries, to pre- 
serve American civil liberties. 
~B.L.A. 
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Jules Verne 


Gr ounded in 
JULES VERNE. By Marguerite 
Atlotte de lq Fuye. Coward, 
$3.75. 
When Verne’s 


Jules story 


“Round the World in 80 Days,” 


(the story of a bet) was running as 
a serial, there was world-wide org 
ting on the result. 

Every night the Paris correspon- 
dent of U. S. papers cabled New 
York with the latest developments. 

Steamship firms offered Verne 
ing sums” to have the hero 
: under their trade mark. 
(He refused.) The novel was drama- 
tized and smashed box-office rec- 


“s ta 
win hi 


ords for two years. 


This: hz ed in the years of 
‘s lous success as a story 
and the father of modem 


cot 


os 


: 


las 


‘structed the 
‘marine: 


s Fantasies 
Science 

gives an interesting picture of 
Verne's personal life, but fails to 


bring out clearly either the back- 
ground or the outcome of his work. 


possibilities of the fantasy that ma 
well become reality, was of the 
very spirit of his age. 

His “science fiction” lifetime, 
1863-1905, was a time when sci- 
ence was making headlong prog- 
ress. His “fantasies” are grou 
in actual developments in sober, 
academic science. 

True, he fired these with his ad- 
venturous. imagination; but his no- 
tions are mostly justifiable . exten-| 
sions and elaborations of reality. 

It was the general public sense 
that his “impossible” gadgets—such 
airplanes and tele- 
vision--would ultimately be prac- 
ticable that gave him his stupend- 
ous and enduring ity. 

It was a Verne who con- 


first workable sub-| 


TOF. | AP 33- pete yyy! ; 
_Miss de la Fuye’s bi y 


S. J. 


His passionate eult of het ung 


and their organizations, East as 
well as West, will make their 
own appeals for the same pur- 
pose. 
“Signed: President, Francis 
Jourdain, Aragon, Marcelle 
Auclair, Janine Bouissoun- 
ouse, Maurice Druon, Stani- 
las Fumet, Guillevic, Marie 
Lahy-Hollebecque, Jacques 
Madaule, Claude ‘Morgan, 
Leon Moussinac, 
Sartre, Elsa Triolet, Ver- 
cors. 
May I add that I am making 
a similar plea to President Kadar. 
WALTER LOWENFELS 


(For My Favorite Newspaper) 

Some people think a sonnet is 
ill-suited 

To write about a paper. Yet I 
think 

My country’s goodness would be 
much diluted — 

As falsehood’s pools would over- 
run their brink 

And rush across our 
undisturbed 

By daily challenge from the 
Honest Voice 

Before which even stubborn lies 
are curbed. 

This journal that made liberty 
its choice; 

And cries when racists hurt a 
dark-skinned child; 

And shakes the stars with thun- 
der calls for peace; 

And blares for justice that is 
even-styled— 

I say this toiler clarion must not 
cease. 

And gladly, proudly I confer 
upon it 
My earnest 
golden sonnet. 


nation, 


Jean-Paul 


blessings, and this : 


. 


—ALFRED STRONG | 


c 


he 


be resumed tomorrow. 


‘David Platt’s Column will. 


S 


* 


| 


| 


: 


_|tien of letters relating to the Con- 
|Delly Madison. 
jment of $25,000 for the larger re- 


’ 


about 22 large volumes. 


‘appropriated $30,000 to buy the 


| However, before 


the letters to John C. McGuire, 
|who edited selections from 


tered personal papers of James 
Madison, the nation’s fourth presi- 
dent, will be collected and publish- 
ed in their entirety for the first 
time through the cooperative ef- 
forts of the Universities of Virgin- 
ia and Chicago. 

The publication will close the 
last gap in the basic _ historical 
sources of the nation’s founding 
fathers. The documents of George 
Washingion, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin 
and Alexander Hamilton already 
have been published or are in 
work, 

The work on Madison’s papers 
will require about 12 years. They 
Will be published by the University 
of Chicago Press at a rate of about 
two volumes a year, beginning in 
1960. The papers will require 


All of Madison’s papers, which 
have survived a curious history, 
have been documented. 

oO o 2 
Shortly. after his death, Congress 


“Notes of Debates in the Federal) 
Convention of 1787” and a collee- 


tinental Congress from his widow, 


Congress later authorized pay- 


) 


mainder of the collection, setting 


up a trust fund so that Mrs. Madi- 
son's wayward son, John Payne 


Todd, could not gamble the money, 
away. : 


ion was} 


/ POSSESS 
obtained, Todd sold a thousand of 


; 


Madi 


JAMES MADISON 


ithey were turned over to the Li- 


brary of Congress. | 


The Library of Congress in 1935 
retrieved a large segment of the 
papers which Congress originally 
had purchased but which later 


were lost. 
° 


Sen. William Gabell Rives of 
Virginia had borrowed the entire 
collection from the library to write 
a “Life and Times of James Madi- 
son,” which he failed to complete. 
He returned some of the material 
to the library, but hundreds of 
items later were found in a trunk 
mixed with Rives’ own_papers. 

Other collections of Madison's 
papers are at the Uaiversity of 
Virginia, the Virginia State Libra- 
ry, the New York Public Library 
and in historical secieties of sev- 


MUSIC 


Need More 


In English, Says Critic 


»By DELOS SMITH 

(United Press Staff Correspondent) 

Non-professional musical people 
will be talking about NBC-TV 
Opera Theatre’s production of “La 
Boheme” for a long time. Not be- 
cause it was an out-of-this-world 
production. It wasn't. But only be- 
cause “La Boheme” was sung in 
English and so it made complete 
sense which it had never done for 


them before. | 


Operas 


much pleasure. Yet there is a cer- 
tain tentativeness about her oper- 
atic singing and about her oper- 
atic acting, too, which proclaims 
that she has not yet arrived but 
probably will, given the appreci- 
ation that opera is more than sing- 
ing—and given, also, more experi- 
ence, 

Operatic savvy and experience 
were precisely the qualities which 
Antonietta Stella, another of the 


Some professiopal musical peo- 
plpe also os 7 Among them, 
amusingly, were a few of the 
hoity-toity operatic aesthetes who 


a few seasons ago raised such a 


Met's new prima donnas, displayed 
abundantly in her debut in the 
name role of “Aida.” She made, 
Aida a believable human being, a 
miracle which some veteran op- 


Today's Best 

Bets on TV, 

Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Nat ‘King’-Cole (4) 7:30 


Talent Scouts (2) 8:30 
I Love Lucy (2) 9 


t 


wife (2) 10 to 11 

Movie: This Land Is Mine (7) 11:10 
Charles Laughton, Maureen O- 
Hara. France during the Hitler 
occupation. Recommended 


MOVIES 


Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 
Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Friendly Persuasion, Albee-B’klyn 
Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
Private’s Progress, Eighth St. 
Oklahoma, Mayfair 


reverberating outcry of horrorjera-goers have never witnessed.|Lust for Life, Plaza 
when the Metropolitan Opera pre-| Furthermore, she sang beautifully,;Giant, Roxy 
sented “La Boheme” in English.'especially when the music was/La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


This effectively squelched opera-| 
in-English “in America’s leading) 


' 
' 


| 


down in the soprano lows which 
suggested that nature had given 


Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli. 


opera house, at least for the time.|her a mezzo-soprano voice but by; War and Peace, B’klyn Paramount 
What is right for television is dint of training she had brought it!Silent World, Paris 
wrong for the opera house, evi-;up and through the true soprano Woman of Rome, World 


dently. Yet there hardly can be 
any doubt that the bulk of oper-| 


atic audiences get a bigger boot;more so was Carlo Bergonzi, an-|Grand Maneuver and Lovers &' 


out of operas sung in a language, 


range, - 
She was rather sensational. Even | 


other of Bing’s new imports from| 


Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 
Bus Stop, 68th St. Playhouse 


Lollipops, Apollo 42nd St. 


they understand than in languages|Italy, who made his debut as Ra- Tea and Sympathy, Gramercy 
they dont. A case in point is that dames opposite Miss Stella. Phy-| Attack, Symphony 
of Mattiwilda Dobbs who is one of sically Bergonzi is too beefy for an|Rififi, 85th St. Translux 


the nef prima donnas at the Met-| 
 ropolitan. 
She had to learn the role of 


Gilda in “Rigoletto” in Italian in jtive gestures at acting out his part. Pijgeusses OS. 


order to make her Met debut in| 
that part. She had sung it bofer, | 
in England, and so she knew the) 
part only in English. All of which! 
goes to illustrate that American | 
opera-goers are the opera suckers’! 
of the world. In no other country: 
are opera audiences required to | 
hear opera in any language other! 
than their own. | 

Miss Dobbs, a Negro and native | 


of Atlanta, uses her magnificent{old girl. She looked the part, she’. 


voice most musicianly. Her ac-' 
curacy of singing is a matter for. 
wonderment; the way she hits any 
note square on the nose gives 


submerged that draw-back with 


ideal-hero in any theatre, but he’ 


excellent stage presence and effec- 


And the voice was big and warm 
and emotional. | 

Maria Meneghini Callas contin- 
ues to be the overwhelming per- 
sonage of the new prima donnas=+ 
the one who fills the house on her | 
own. After opening the season as 
Norma, ‘she portrayed the most ef- 
fective Tosca in the memory of this 
reviewer and many another opera 
devotee. Her Tosca was a 19-year- 


' 
' 
; 
' 
' 
| 
; 


; 
' 
; 


played the part to perfection, and 
she sang it with a feeling and an 
intensity that locked you into a 


spell. 


Botvinnik and Smyslov Tied 
In International Meet 


By RALPH CRANE 


the world, World Champion Mik- 


; 


| 


| 


(Wound up at the bottom, England’s|in constant circulation.” He notes, 
The two best chess players in|tepresentative last; and just above, 'too, that many American books are 


those from Eastern Europe’s Peo- 


Magazine Article 


fhooks in USSR 


Editor Feature Section: 

The current issue of “The Re- 
porter’ magazine (Nov. 29, 1956) 
contains a very interesting article, 
“American Best-Sellers in Soviet 


Professor of Russian at Northwest 
University. 

Professor Brown writes that 
Russia teday is a nation of readers” 


and that Russia “will read any 


good book they can lay their hands 
on. He remarks that “Russians 


Whom the Bell Tolls” has not been 
translated into Russian, neverthe- 


one Leningrad libary, and they are 


published in English in the Soviet 


Million Dollar Movie: Three Cases 
of Murder (English). Orson Wells 
John Gregson (9) 7:30 and 10 


Studio One: Rachel by Kathleen 
and Robt. H. Lindsay, Maureen 
Stapleton as Andrew Jackson's 
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By SAM RUSSELL 


ization of the Hun 
Unions Congress has 


‘brought back a number of trade 
‘union leaders who were removed 
from their posts in 1949 and 1950 
iby the arbitrary decision of the 


former Hungarian Communist lead- 


er Rakosi. 
A 60-year-old joiner, with ‘an 
outstanding record in the prewar 


-lyears in fighting the Horthy fascist 


regime, Miklos Somogyi, has been 
elected chairman of the Hungarian 
T. U. C., replacing Sandor Gaspar, 
‘who now becomes general secre- 
tary. : 

Western broadcasts have: at- 


tempted to present this reoganiza-' 


ition as the elimination of Sandor 
Gaspar and other alleged “Stalin- 
ists’ from the leadership. It is 
nothing of the sort. 


I. spoke with both these trade 
‘union leaders. They told me that 
after 1948 the post of general sec- 
retary of the Hungarian trade un- 
‘ions had been abolished on Ra- 
‘kosis orders and the unions were 
controlled by a president and 


presidium. 


| They have now returned to the 


old form of organization. Miklos 
Vas, who was assistant genéral sec- 
‘retary up to 1948, has been elected 
vice-chairman and there are four 
assistant secretaries under Sandor 
Gaspar. 


} 
| The new chairman, Miklos So- 


Bookstores,” by Deming Brown, a ™Oggyi, 1s well known and popular 


kers as one 
Id. 
5 


among Hungarian wor 
of the leaders of a series of bui 
ing workers’ strikes in 1933, 193 
and 1937, 

| He dismissed with contempt all 
ithe stories alleging that he had 
kicked out his predecessor or that 


‘read American literature in great, his predecessor had been forced 
quantities in English.” Thus, while | out. 
‘!a book like Hemingway's ‘For; 


“T would like to emphasize,” he 
said, “that the charges made a 
‘Sandor Gaspar that he 


was a Ra- 


Jess the Professor found that “five kosi man are completely false.” 
American copies are available in; 


| He told me they wanted to re- 
store the old traditional policies of 


of a trade union could not achieve 
their rightful demands in any other 


BUDAPEST. — The Hungarian 
trade unions are being radically 


reorganized. The pre-1948 organ- 
my Trades 

restored. 
The provisional central council 


of unions, which corresponds to the 
General Council of the T.U.C., has 


HUNGARIAN UNIONS RETURN 
TO PRE-1948 ORGANIZATION 


are going ahead electing new trade 
union erganizations — a process 
which Sandor, Gaspar stressed will 
be continued from the bottom up 
until a new general council of the 
Hungarian T.U.C, is elected. 
: As I was finishing my talk with 
the new general secretary Janos 
'Kadar arrived. I asked the Hun- 
garian Premier if he had some to 
Hungarys Transport House be- 
cause of differences between the 
government and the trade unions. 
They had common aims, he said, 
and he had come to discuss. with 
ithe reorganized trade union leader- 
ships just how these common aims 
could best be achieved. 


Martial Law 


(Continued from Page 2) 
‘them down with machine gun fire 
‘at Saltojarian. 

It charged that a similar blood- 
‘bath was planned last Tuesday in 
‘Budapest when mourning women 
laid flowers on the tomb of the 
‘unknown soldier. } 
| “The counter - revolutionaries,” 
the government said, “have made 
new attempts to start an armed 
juprising and have been spreading 
‘rumors and distributing - appeals 
for a new strike.” 


Montgomery 


(Continued from Page 1) 
country, a point which evoked 
cries of “Amen” and “That's right.” 

Solemnly discussing his dee 
‘South tradition and Lachaianebil 
he told how ‘he sometimes wonder- 
ed about himself. “I go out to the 
igraves of my South Carolina .an- 
ccestors and ponder,” he said, “and 
ask myself—am I not right? And 
everytime the answer comes back 
i—You are right and all the rest of 
them are wrong.” 
| He was cheered and embraced 
‘on the stage by Negro ministers. 
At another session of the Institute, 
‘the Rev. W. H. Borders, of the 
Wheat St. Church of Atlanta, 


; 


; 


’ 
: 


| 


i 


; 


gainst dealt with. the question of whose 


‘South it was. 

“I'm not going to New York or 
Chicago,” he said “Im goimg to 
live right here. To me the shortest 


the trade unions. If the ’members'distance to Heaven is from Atlan- 


ta, Ga. It belongs to me as much 
as to Herman Talmadge.” 


‘ples Democracies. Union; thus, he examined a re- 


Here is the score of the top ten, cently-produced edition of the 
who scored half or better: works of O. Henry, in English, 
D Points printed in 20,000 copies. Professor 

‘Brown comments: “Imagine trying 
6 1} to sell 20,000 copies of a Russian: | 


‘way then they must be able to use| This is the tenor of the week 
ithe strike weapon. here. “We can walk-another vear,” 

Sandor Gospar pointed out that was the shout Friday night as 
the workers’ council could not re-| young Negro high school children 


place the trade unions as many | With a richness of imagery and 
determination which would wipe 


hail Botvinnik and Challenger 
Vassily Smyslov (both USSR), who 
_ tied in the 1954 World Champion- 
ship Match, have just done it 
again. They were co-winners (with 


Place 
1-2 


= 
- 


Botvinnik 


eleven points out of fifteen) of the 
Alekhine Memorial Tournament 
held in Moscow ten years after the 
death of the mighty former World 
Champion Alexander Alekhine. | 

Participating were the world 
champion, ten international grand- 
masters and five international mas; 
ters. All contestants won prizes, the 
top ten ranging from 10,000 rubles 
down to 1250. Special prizes were 
awarded, -including those for the 
best three games diced 

The five USSR contestants were 
Botvinnik, Smyslov, USSR Cham-| 
pion Mark Taimanov, David Bron- 
stein and Paul Keres. All finished 
among the first seven, Taimanov 
doing very well indeed by finishing 
in third place. 

The eleven from other countries 
were: S. Gligoric (Yugoslavia), M. 
Najdorf (Argentina), L. Pachman 
(Czechoslovakia); W. Unzicker 
(West Germany), G. 

(Sweden), Szabo (Hungary 

evsky (Bulgaria), Ullman 
Germany), Ciocaltea (Rumania), 
Sliwa (Poland) ‘and. H. Goelombek 
(England). Our ace, Grandmaster 
Samuel Reshevsky was invited, but 
he chose not to play. 

The five international masters 


]-2 
3 
| 
3] 


Smyslov 
Taimanov 
Gligoric 
Bronstein 
Najdorf 
Keres 
Pachman 
Unzicker | 
Stahlberg 4 9-10 


Various players held the lead, 
first Taimanov, then Smyslov; in 
the final rounds Botvinnik seemed | 
the sure winner, but in the 15th 
and last round he lost to Keres, 
and Smyslov caught up with him. | 

Botvinnik’s fine showing indi- 
cates that with practice, he is still 
the master of old. He should not be 
sold short on his chances of re- 
taining the world crown next year 
in his second title match with 
Smyslov. Like 1954, it should be a 
keen, hard-fought match. 


7-8 
7-8 


1 
9-10 | 


8 
7 
6 
6 
5 
o 
4 
3 
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8 
9 
8 
9 
g° 
9 
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At the opening ceremonies on 
October 7th, the veteran master 
P. Romanovsky spoke on Alekhine’s 
life and chess achievements. 

Moscow has thus seen in the last 
few months two very important 
chess tournaments, the other being; 
tthe World Team C ionship. It 
will not see the pl match be- 
tween David Bronstein and Samuel 
Reshevsky, for the latter's man- 
ager A. Bisno has called it off, giv-, 
ing the international ‘situation as 


should have been Kt-K7 


acquainted 
‘Theodore Dreiser.” Reading tastes’ 
in American authors among the 


language edition of Chekhov in the 
United States.” 

Professor Brown states that in 
“talking with dozens of young 
Russians in and-around Leningrad, 
Kiev and Moscow,” he “did not 
meet a single one who was na 
with the works o1 


Russians, and other nationalities in 
the USSR, are becoming increas- 
in Catholic; most recently 
William Faulkner's writings in Rus- 
sian (English editions were always 


‘available in libraries) have been 


appearing. 

The author notes a critical ap- 
proach on the part of Russian 
authors and critics to what they 
now feel was an excessively nar- 
row view of American writing, but 
they still find most American au- 
thors “preoccupied with their own 
private frustrations and lost in a 
fog of sexual aberration and mor- 
bidity.” These words simply do not 
interest Soviet readers; rather they 
repel them. One critic asked Pro- 


tic. How is it that your writing can 
be so neurotic?” 

In the 
have offered: the barest summary 
of some of the main points in 
Professor Brown's 3,000 word 
article. The whole 
pp dor a cul x 

society of a new quality, is very 
much worth reading, especially to- 


sal 
move—Ktx P. | 


PSE 


; 
peptic lt, 
5 


ite ‘HERBERT APTHEKER 


fessor Brown: “The Americans we}: 
meet are all so robust and optimis-/. 


agraphs above we} 


cry develope 


had thought to do. 


| Major Budapest factories like 
Mavag, Ganz, Csepel and others 


100 Flee Fire in 


Woonsocket Hotel 


WOONSOCKET, R.I1., Dec. 9.— 
More than 100 persons were 


‘forced to flee when fire swept a. 


‘hotel here early today. 

The owner of the _ three-story 
wooden hotel, Alice Latille, 59, 
was hospitalized as a roomer, Mal- 
vina Tellier. 


You Can Be Sure 
Ella Was There 


Wherever there was a meeting 
or work to be done for peace 

You can be sure Ella was there 

Her frail body and pale look 

Belied the strength in that soul 
of hers 

She lived on hopes of a future 
bright 

And worked for it both day and 

_ night. 

Never tired and never weary 

She always felt a little cheery 

When she brought money from 
her many friends 


‘ 


: 
| 


iwhich will originate from 


up the floor in debate with any | 
'Dixiecrat Senator 
° 


) 


° i) 


When I came here I felt I was 
coming to see a noble fight against 
tremendous odds which, win or 
lose, wolud leave its mark in his- 
tory. Now I know that somehow, 
sometime, these people are going 
to win. 


eadaaen Philharmonic 


On TV Tonight 


A special “United Nations Con- 
cert” featuring the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchesrta, which is mak- 
ing its first American tour, will be 
televised over WOR-TV tonight 
from 9 to 10 p.m. The concert, 
the 
United Nations’ General Assembly 
Building, will be conducted by 
Carl Schuricht. The musical pro- 
gram during the televised portion 
of the concert will be Mozart's 
Symphony No. 35 in D Major, and 

oven’s Symphony No. 7 
(Opus 92) in A Major. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE ue 

ADMIRAL PORTABLE TV—Rated “Best 
SPEC. $84.95.—Ideal second or 

- first set. Standard Brand Dist. 
Fourth Ave. (13th & 4th Sts.) 

GR 3-789. One hour free parking. seal 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
‘MOVING, storage, lone distance, pickup 
days, nights weekends, econemi- 
cal Movers—CH 3-3736. eee 2: 


" 


. appeared to _bewilder their tall and 
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RAIN FALLS AS AUSSIES 
CHEER OLYMPIC CLOSE 


MELBOURNE, Dec. 9.-The XVI Olympiad closed here yesterday : 
Australians chered athletes from the 69 competing nations marching in a rain-soaked 


closing parade. Saturday R 
whipping Yugoslav Soccer for the 
championship. This added another 
gold medal to the Soviet's winning 
team total. Following final cere- 
monies, thousands of athletes com- 
peting during the two-week inter- 
national. sports event began to 
move homeward. 


The exodus from the Olympics 
resembled a mass migration as the) 
thousands departed the premises. | 
Every airplane, ship, train and bus) 
was jammed by the visitors trying 
to get home by Christmas. 

The new Olympic overseas air 
terminal at Essendon was a second 
Grand Central station—as the air- 
lines began the task of ferrying 
the foreigners back across the thou- 
sands of miles to Europe, Asia 
and the Americas. 

And for every foresighted travel- 
er clutching < confirmed reserva- 
tion there were two unticketed 
visitors’ clamoring madly for the 
few available cancellations on the 
outgoing fights. 

Customs and immigration off- 
cials worked around the clock 
clearing the departing passengers, 
and their luggage ar the special| 
chartered planes were back at: 
Essendon to pick up the athletes, 
and delegations brought in jast 
month. 

Over the Heidelberg Olympic 
village it was moving day as delega- 
tions said their oat 

Last night was spent in hi-jinks! 
and revelry as the athletes let 
down their hair and threw the 
training rules out the window. The 
partying continhed until 
with singing and dancing every- 
where as the various dclenstions 
held open house. 

The sweepers took over at the’ 
main stadium, which resmbled a 
Nevada ghost town with acres of 
empty seats, tons of rubbish and a 
couple of moutain ranges of empty 
beer bottles. 

Downtown Melbourne was. as 
peaceful as the placid Yarra river 


dawn} 


ussia concluded the final ever 


as 103,000, 


rt on the Olympic program by 


— 
FINAL OLYMPIC 


STANDINGS 


722 Korea 
593 Yugoslavia 
278'2 Norway 
923 Argentina 
920% Chile 
185 Mexico 
180'2 Brazil 
164 Austria 
139 Belgium 
120'2 India 
108 . Trinidad 
9812 ir aa 
73% Switzerland 
71‘%2 Iceland 
61 #£Pakistan 
52 Creece 
48 Bahamas 
34/2 Portugal 
29 Nigeria 
2842 Malaya 
26 Spain 

94 Cuba 


Russia 
U.S.A. 
Australia 
Germany 
Hungary 
Italy 
Britain 


Sweden 


ogphaebactad ar yatbeatast at iri 


which meanders through town. The 
masses that had surged through the 


rs streets whooping it up last night 


were sleeping it off behind lower- 

linds, and teams of street 
cleaners moved along the gutters 
sweeping up the accumulated 
ebris. 

It will only take a few days to 
remove the banners, decorations 
and flags that adorn the town, but 
it will be years before the Mel- 
bournites forget the Olympics, In 
fact, it’s doubtful if the old town 
will ever be the same again. 


MELBOURNE (Sunday), Dec. 
9.—U. S. Olympic officials agreed 
today that the method of awarding 
gold medals should in many cases 


be reevaluated for the 1960 games 


at Rome. 

In essence, they will seek in 
creased medal awards for the de- 
cathlon, running relays and such 
team sports as basketball. 

If the re-evaluation is approved 


Collegiate Hoop 
Swept by Upsets — 


A wave of early-season upsets swept the college basket- 
ball front during the weekend, engulfing such highly-touted 
teams as Louisville, Dayton, Temple, St. Louis and Oregon 


State. 

Canisius used a baffling weave in 
edging Louisville, the defending 
champions of the National Invita- 
tion Tournament, 7674, - and 
Depaul came from behind in the 
second half to post a 67-59 victory 
over Dayton. 

Kentucky hustled to a 73-58 vic- 
tory over Temple, while Ohio State 
Shocked St. Louis, 74-54, ° and 
Portland surprised Oregon’ State, 
56-55. 

Louisville spotted Canisius. a 
46-38 halftime lead and never 
caught up with the Griffins, who 
introduced a new close: weave that 


talented» opponents. Charlie Tyra 
scored 21 points-and Jim Morgan. 


rane ee 


ly in the face of a desperate full 
court press by Dayton the rest of 
the way. 


A 22-point effort by Frank How- 


‘ard paced Ohio State to victory 
over St. Louis, while Johnny Cox 
rung up 23 points for Kentucky 
—— Temple. Guy Rodgers had 
27 for the losing Owls. 


Meanwhile, top-ranked Kansas 


zoomed to a 78-61 triumph. over 
Marquette as Wilt (the Stilt) Cham- 


berlain plunked in 39 points and 


grabbed 22 rebounds. Seven-foot 


fense, ‘holding Marquette’s six-foot- 
eight. center Mike Moran to 1t 


points. : arte yg toi 
San Francisco’s defending. na- 


a . 
: by the International Olympic Com- 


4| the present system is a touchy is- 


Chamberlain also stood out on de-} 


mittee during the next four years, 
this would improve the U. .S. 
chances of regaining supremacy 
from Russia. 

The subject of re-evaluation of 


sue. It may be difficult for Amer- 
ica to broach the proposal to the 


10C without creating an impres- 
sion that it is attempting to “rig” 
the system of medal awards in 
favor of America. 

From an _ official standpoint, 
there is no Olympic team cham- 
pionship or point-standings. Yet, 
because of the widespread pub- 
licity given the unofficial team 
race, it has become accepted the 
world over. Any efforts to change 
the system of awarding medals 
would alter the basis for the team 
standings and would undoubtedly 
not be well received in gather coun- 
tries, particularly Russia. 

Nevertheless, as Olympic ath- 
letes and visitors departed in droves 
‘following Saturday's concluding 
‘ceremony, America’s two leading 
Olympic officials expressed their 
sentiments that the present method 
of medal awards was slightly out 
of line. 


| Avery Brundage of Chicago, 


president of the IOC, termed the 
system “certainly unjust” when a’ 
‘Decathlon winner receives only one: 
}medal for 10 events while a gym- 
inast can earn six gold medals for 
individual exercises, plus one more 
for all-around performance and still 
‘another for team performance. 
| Brundage said the -system of, 
awarding medals in gymnastics has 
been under study by the IOC for 
some time and “probably will have 
more attention in the future.” 
| Bingham said the U. S. would 
‘immediately turn its attention to- 
\ward the 1960 games in Rome with 
‘the hope of improving its showing 
in such sports as gymnastics, 
shooting and Greco- 


canoeing, 
Roman wrestling. 

“We obviously would like to do 
better in those events as well as 
in the top ones,” he said. And we 
will profit from our mistakes and 
poorer performances with the hope 
of showing even greater improve- 
ment than we have in them. 

Bingham said the morale and 
spirit of the American squad, with 
minor exceptions, was high. He 
said the Yanks took their victories 
ie . , 
with grace and their losses in the 
‘best possible manner. 
| “Certainly some of the kids were 
disappointed,” he. said. “But they 
are not offering alibis and we are 
proud of every one of them. And 
so should our country be proud of 
them. : 


Russell refuses 
Trotter's bid 


SAN FRANCISCO,- Dee. 9.-A 
‘representative of the Harlem Globe 
Trotters. disclosed. yesterday. that 


All-America Bill Russell, star of the 
U.S. Olympic basketball team, had 


pinchhitter 


The Olympic Closes 


A DRIZZLING rain fell, thousands of athletes, dis- 
carding national flags, marched helter-skelter before 103,- 
000 Australians, the Olympic flame was extinguished and 
sportsmen from 69 nations began to depart homeward, 
regretful Australians turned to workday cares — the XVI 
Olympiad was over. 

Once again, a gathering of the world’s athletes in friend- 
ly competition harbored a hope of mankind that this would 
forever be the only battle they would fight. (See editorial, 


| page 5.) 


Soviets Victorious 


On ‘the final day of competition, a Soviet Soccer squad con- 
cluded its team’s smashing triumph by winning the final match from 
Yugoslavia. In the two weeks of the games, many” highlights had 
been witnessed, both in individual and team performances — the 
supremacy of the U.S. in Track and fiéld, basketball and weight- 
lifting; the magnificent upsurge of- Australia in swimming; the over- 
all superiority of the Soviet team, particularly in gymnastics and 
wrestling; the great performances of Bobby Morrow and Shelly 
Mann of the U. S., Vladimir Kuts of the Soviet Union; Murray Rose 
and Shirley Strickland of Australia. 


Sour Grapes 


NOW that the U. S. has been edged for the team title by the 
Soviets, churlish comments begin to flow in, injecting politics and 
bad sportsmanship which disparage many athletes, including. our 
own. : 
The fact that the U. S. and the Soviet Union, being the largest 
countries in size and sports development, should have been main 
competitors for the unofficial team title, was only natural, though 
hardly worthy of dire political importance attributed by piqued 
observers. It is also natural that Americans, as are all other nations, 
should be interested in- who wins and loses; but, with all things 
considered, the one gold medal won by Ireland, Norway, Mexico, 
India and Brazil, is just as important to citizens of these countries 
as the harvest of team points won by the giants. In years to come, 
when huge nations like China and India achieve industrial and 
athletic progress, the U. S. and the Soviet Union will cease te 
be the only ones capable of walking off with team victories. 


Nothing to Be Ashamed Of 


AMERICANS should be proud of the Olympic team per- - 
formance. Lost in the flood of comments on the loss of the team 
title is the fact that this squad turned in the best U. S. performance 
of any Olympics considering the competition. —__ 

Sixteen Gold medals were won in track and field, with twelve 
Olympic records and 1 world record broken. Three rowing titles 
were taken. The Basketball crown was swept, and feur of 7 weight- 
lifting events were won. We were strong in swimming but the 
Australian team was stronger. 


Why They Won 


THE SOVIETS won because of their overwhelming strength in 
gymnastics and wrestling, and balanced strength in numerous other 
sports. 

Many disgruntled American observers emphasize that the So- 
viets victory was achieved in “minor’, “fringe” sports. (Any sport 
which has no prominence in American life is ‘minor’ to them). The 
Olympics were organized for world representation, not exclusively 
for us. : | 

To maintain the atitude of these critics doesnt do justice to, 
but disparages thousands of athletes from hundreds of ‘countries 
who participate in these ‘fringe’ sports (many of them having huge 
and avid fan following (comparable to baseball in our country). 

We lost the team title, and that’s it. As good losers we should 
congratulate the Soviets and tell them friendly-like to look out for 


us in 1960. | 
Instead of moaning, we should begin to learn lessons in order 


to be better prepared next time. 

Our sports superiority not only faces the challenge of the 
Soviets but other countries like Australia are beginning to challenge 
in sports traditionally dominated by us. As this column has said 
before, its a wonder our athletes do as well as they do in -interna- 
tional competition, burdened by slip-shod athletic programs going 
hardly beyond college level competition. 

The Soviet rise in sports, described many times by such authori- 
ties as Avery Brundage, 1.0.C. chairman, is due largely to a tre- 
mendous mass athletic. program involving millions of young people 
throughout the vast nation. ite 

Those who talk about propaganda pushing athletes to victory, 
apparently don’t know anything about sports. You can’t hurl Viadimir 
Kuts across the finish line on the waves of political pronouncements. 
You gotta have the wherewithall. And the wherewithall comes from 


skill, training and competition. Thats what they have. 
What's Wrong With It 


SOME critics of the Soviet’s mass sports program seem to think 
there is something inherently good about American athletes going 
unaided in their struggle to continue developing. “The harder it is, 
the better’, some of * word critics seem to say. This is clap-trap. 

When our goverriment; state and city officials begin to devote 
as much time to the organized physical, health and athletic well- 
being of American youth as they seem to devote to things which can 
destroy everybody; then we will-get a stable: beneficial sports -pro- 


P ae 


This led to. speculation: that the money per year. with the Globe. 


‘six-foot-ten Russell - would: sign! Frotters,-but a source close to him 
with the Boston Celtics of the-Na-| said: he: believed the big center did. 
-. |tional- Basketball. Association; prob-' not- want-to play with the Clobé 
.» Bill Miller, a contact man for} ably-following the Chicago Invita-| Trotters..due :to the prolonged,. al-_ 
Abe.- Saperstein’ was. in San Fran- tional Tournament: next - weekend} most year tour of the team... 

| cisco to try to sign the former: Uni-}in whieh. both: the: res” seater p Russell, was drafted by . 
times before Mike -Farmer - tossed} versity - of - San~ Francisco -eourt|and the USF ‘squad - will partici-; Celties andif he plans any N eee. 
in: four straight free throws to, give}leader,, However, Russell; who 're-) pate. see in n't ballshe must: play: with the Boston - 

the Dons their hard-earned victory. turnkd. to the U. S.. from Mel- had ‘no. comment regard-} ¢lub. ee | 


turned down a: -$32,000 one-year 
contract. withthe .famed - profes- 
sional ball.club.: -- -~<-  -*- 


_ added.17 for the.Cardinals but th 

got-little help. from -their mates: 
‘ — eee oy poe isius at- 
-. tack with.19 points, 13-coming in 
a oS ee 
«» + -Dayten. Ed Depaul» -by — four 
o! points (31-27) -at intermission, -but 


second half and hung on game- 


tional champions got quite a seare 
from Seattle before emerging -with- 
their 59th straight. vietory, 57-52: 
Seattle wi out an -early- 14- 
point deficit to barge-ahead, 42-41. 
The ‘lead changed - hands several 


~ ~~ 
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